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The I.L.O. Looks Ahead 
A Note from the Director 


The International- Labour Office has transferred a large part 
of its key personnel to Montreal for the purpose of rendering 
better service to its member countries at this time. The work 
of the Organisation has retained its full importance, and it is 
essential that the activities of the Office be carried on in a place 
where communications are assured and where the staff can 
direct its entire energies to the problems which lie ahead. 

Without social justice there is no lasting peace. The I.L.O. 
is continuing with this conviction in mind. The work of the 
Organisation has always been based upon the belief that 
accurate knowledge and informed discussion are essential pre- 
liminaries to the formulation of wise social policies. The Or- 
ganisation is the only offical international agency through which 
Governments, organised labour, and organised employers, work 
in this way for the realisation of social justice. Its primary 
objectives remain: 

(1) To attain a higher standard of living for the entire 
working population, with increased production and enlarged 
and adequately distributed purchasing power; 

(2) To assure employment and to realise a greater degree 
of social security for the men and women of all countries; 

(3) To perfect a concept of economic and social democracy 
as a necessary supplement to political democracy. 

To-day the defence of every country rests ultimately upon 
the strength of its social structure. It is the duty of the I.L.O. 
to help to formulate a practical social programme that will 
assure to the people recognition of their needs and to each 
member country sound social and economic institutions. The 
Office will attempt to assemble as complete a documentation 
as possible for the peoples who will rebuild the social order. 
The publications of the Office are being resumed; the research 
programme is again ufder way; plans for conferences, com- 
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mittees, and more general meetings, are being scheduled; and 
experts from the Office are rendering services to member Gov- 
ernments. Countries which are at war and countries which 
are at peace are drawn together in the I.L.O. in the accomplish- 
ment of its tasks. We look to the future with determination 
and undiminished faith. 

Joun WINANT. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


- Recent circumstances have entailed some disturbance 
of the regular appearance of the Office’s periodicals. An 
issue of the International Labour Review dated August- 
September has been published in Geneva and distributed 
from there; the present issue dated October-November 
is being published in Montreal, and it is hoped to resume 
regular monthly publication of the Review with the 
December issue. The weekly publication Jndustrial and 
Labour Information has been suspended, and will be re- 
placed by a section of the Review devoted to news of 
events affecting labour. Subscribers to Industrial and 
Labour Information will receive the Review for the un- 
expired portion of their subscriptions. Other publications 
of the Office which it is proposed to issue in Montreal 
include the Jndustrial Safety Survey, the Legislative 
Series, the 1.L.0, Year-Book, the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, and Studies and Reports. 
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Economic Organisation for Total War 
With Special Reference to the Workers 


by 


E. F. PENRosE 
Economic Adviser, International Labour Office 


4 pens object of this paper is to outline the general principles 
of economic changes arising out of the adoption of a war 
economy, with special reference to the welfare of workers. 

In war the production of goods designed to serve construc- 
tive ends is displaced in part by the production of goods de- 
signed to serve destructive ends. This brings losses to the 
workers, many of whom, in spite of modern improvements in 
technique, are still unable, even in peace-time, to buy enough 
food, clothing, and housing accommodation, to maintain them- 
selves and their families in a state of physical and mental 
efficiency. 

It does not follow, however, that it is always contrary to 
the interests of the workers to wage war. The labour movement 
has never favoured peace at any price. The maintenance of 
international peace is in the interests of the workers so long 
as it involves no threat to the preservation of the social, eco- 
nomic and political gains which they have made in the past, 
and to their opportunities for the extension of those gains in 
the future. But when faced with the alternatives of war or the 
acceptance of a régime in which there is no place for freedom 
of speech and of association and the rights and liberties inherent 
in democratic political systems, and on which the survival of 
trade unions, co-operative societies, and political labour parties, 
depends, the workers are following the best traditions of the 
labour movement in turning all their energies into waging war 
With maximum efficiency. 
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The organisation of a whole nation for war is such a com- 
plicated problem that general principles are apt to be lost sight 
of in a mass of detail. It is of the greatest importance, there- 
fore, that in democratic countries the average person shall 
obtain a clear view of the fundamentals of war economy, so 
that he is able to grasp the reasons for sweeping measures in- 
volving great individual sacrifices, and to view with critical 
judgment measures and forms of organisation inadequate for 
the objectives in view or inequitable in respect of the distribu- 
tion among various groups of the unavoidable total sacrifices 
involved. This paper is an attempt to contribute in a small way 
to the understanding of the economic problems of war, and 
may serve as an introduction to other papers dealing in detail 
with particular aspects of the war economy. 


CHANGES IN PRODUCTION IN WARTIME 


The objective of a war economy, stated in terms of a first 
approximation, is to produce the maximum quantity of that 
collection of goods and services which will contribute most to 
the successful conduct of the war. Such a collection of goods 
and services differs greatly from the collection produced in 
time of peace. It contains more capital goods used directly as 
implements of warfare or indirectly for the production of imple- 
ments of warfare, and fewer capital goods usable only for the 
production of commodities and services that enter into civilian 
consumption. It contains more of the consumers’ goods re- 
quired by the fighting forces and fewer of the consumers’ 
goods required in civilian life. It contains more of the capital 
goods required to repair losses and depreciation of war equip- 
ment and fewer of the capital goods required to offset depre- 
ciation and obsolescence of capital goods used to produce the 
commodities and services consumed in peace-time. 

Thus war necessitates rapid and extensive changes in the 
proportions in which various commodities are produced. These 
changes require the swift transfer of productive factors from 
the production of goods in ‘response to the effective demand of 


consumers in peace-time to the production of goods in response . 


to Government demand in wartime and designed to assist the 
armed forces to achieve victory on the battlefield. 

The collection of commodities that appears likely at the 
outset to contribute most to success in war depends in part on 
the estimated duration and nature of the war. This will be 
determined by the technical conditions of warfare at the time 
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and by the relative positions from which the combatants start. 
The actual duration of the war will be determined largely by 
the plans, and the execution of the plans, formed by the com- 
batants on the basis of their estimates of the probable duration 
of the war. In other words, the time the war will last will 
depend partly on how long those in charge of operations think 
it will last. This does not mean that the actual duration will 
necessarily be close to the estimated duration. The estimates 
made by the opposing sides often do not agree; they are least 
likely to agree when at the outset one side is far more pre- 
pared than the other. Thus, in 1939 the Nazis anticipated a 
short and the British and French a long war. Indeed the rela- 
tion between the estimated and the actual duration of a war 
is often extremely complicated. There appeared to be grave 
danger in July 1940 that the plans made by the British on the 
assumption that the war would be a long one might actually 
lead to its being a short one. At the moment of writing this 
danger appears to be passing and with its passing the probability 
that the present war will be a long one is restored. This is only 
one of many illustrations of the fact that even with the best 
data obtainable there will be a large degree of uncertainty in 
any estimate that may be made, and therefore in the exact 
collection of commodities and services which the Government 
should plan to produce. 

The objective of the war economy, as defined above, should 
be interpreted to take account of psychological as well as 
economic factors. Thus, an extremely drastic curtailment of 
consumption goods which appeared likely on purely economic 
grounds to aid in bringing success might damage morale to 
such an extent that it would bring failure. Nor can welfare be 
neglected during war. No civilised community could accept a 
war economy in which the material needs of children were 
deliberately disregarded on the ground that children far below 
military age were consumers and not producers and could not 
aid the nation in the war. 

The extent of the difference between the collection of goods 
and services produced in the modern world in time of peace and 
that produced in time of war depends on the extent of the 
preparations for war in the pre-war périod, on the technique 
of warfare, and on the energy and competence of those directing 
the war. At the outbreak of war nations do not pass sharply 
from a complete peace economy to a complete war economy 
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Rather they pass from forms of economic organisation in which 
considerable resources—varying from country to country—are 
already applied to produce war materials, to forms of economic 
organisation in which the production of war materials plays an 
ever larger and ultimately, in major wars, a dominating part. 
The extent of preparations for war in time of nominal peace 
has differed greatly from country to country. Some Govern- 
ments, such as Japan since 1931 and Nazi Germany since 1933, 
carried their preparations for war to an advanced stage while 
the democratic countries, concerned primarily with the arts of 
peace, lagged dangerously behind. Thus after war was de- 
clared, the magnitude of the economic changes which the demo- 
cracies had to make was far greater than that which was re- 
quired or even possible in Nazi Germany. When great differ- 
ences exist at the outset in the extent of the preparations in 
the opposing camps it may be expected that the well-prepared 
aggressor will force the pace in the earlier stages of the war, 
while his superiority is greatest, and before the defending 
country has had time to transfer a large proportion of its 
economic resources to war production. In a long war the 
aggressor country has less scope than the victim of aggression 
for the expansion of its production of war materials. More- 
over the greater degree of preparation for war in the aggressor 
country has usually been attained by greater sacrifice of con- 
sumption goods, and these sacrifices necessarily impair physical 
efficiency and morale in the long run,} 


Changing Techniques of Warfare 

Methods of warfare have changed markedly with changes 
in technique. The relevant changes in technique are of two 
kinds. First, inventions and improvements in manufacture, in 
mining, and in transport, change the economic conditions 
in which war is carried on. Second, inventions and improve- 
ments in the equipment of the fighting forces and the appliances 
for offensive and defensive action on the battlefield change the 


* Hypothetically, the aggressor might attain greater preparedness solely 
by utilising previously unemployed factors of production to increase war 
output, without encroaching on the production of peace-time goods, while 
in the same period a similar quantity of factors of production remained 
idle in the country destined to be attacked. Indeed an approximation to 
these conditions has temporarily prevailed in certain years of the last de- 
cade. The Governments of Germany and Japan drew heavily on unem- 
ployed factors in the early years of their preparations for conquest. How- 
ever it was only a matter of time before military demands encroached on 
the resources used in the production of peace-time goods and the real 
income of the working class declined. 
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character of the actual combat. The two types of technical 
change are of course interrelated. In some respects they over- 
lap, as in the use of the motor truck. In other respects they 
consist largely in the application to the appliances used in 
combat of principles developed in peace-time industry. But the 
attempts at application frequently meet with difficulties, and 
special research is often needed to solve problems not met in 
peace-time industry. 

The proportion of capital equipment to man-power required 
in the equipment of the fighting forces has increased greatly 
since 1914. This fact is illustrated by the statement frequently 
made in the last year that the number of persons behind the 
battle lines, especially in industry, needed for each person in the 
battle lines has risen markedly since the war of 1914-18. This 
rise is the result of an increase in the amount of capital equip- 
ment used by the average soldier, sailor, and airman, in the 
process of combat. In the present war various types of tanks, 
armoured cars, and mobile artillery, beside which the equip- 
ment used in 1918 appears primitive, have been used in great 
numbers. Aeroplanes immensely superior to those used in the 
war of 1914-18 are playing a leading part and will probably in 
the end play a decisive part in the present war. From. the im- 
perfect data available it appears that between the two great 
wars the cost of naval, military and air units increased much 
faster than the national incomes of all the countries concerned. 
This was a symptom of the increasing proportion of capital 
equipment to man-power in up-to-date methods of warfare. 
To-day armoured divisions working in co-operation with air 
squadrons can throw into confusion opposing armies equal in 
man-power but much inferior in aeroplanes and armoured cars, 
just as Roman legionaries could scatter masses of brave but ill- 
equipped tribesmen. From ancient times armies well equipped 
with capital instruments have held an enormous advantage over 
those less well equipped. 

Changes in the technical conditions of warfare have to some 
extent changed the effects of war on the position of the work- 
ers, both during the period of preparation for war and during 
war itself. During periods of armed peace the most recent 
methods of warfare necessitate the diversion of a larger pro- 
portion of the national capital, especially in manufacture and 
construction, to armaments than was formerly required. Each 
man engaged in the fighting forces on land, on sea, and in the air, 
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has to be provided with more elaborate and more expensive 
machines and equipment than before. It follows therefore that 
up-to-date preparations for war involve a greater reduction in 
the real income and the standard of living of the community 
below the levels which could be attained in the absence of 
armaments than that which was necessary in the past under 
cruder methods of warfare... This has contributed to the ad- 
vantages of the aggressors in the present war. In Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, reductions in standards of living were imposed 
by rulers seeking territorial expansion. The masses in the demo- 
cratic countries, however, were reluctant to sacrifice hard-won 
gains in living standards to prepare for war on an adequate scale, 
and in some cases politicians feared that outspoken advocacy of 
drastic increases in armaments, on a scale which would affect 
living standards, would alienate the electorate. Consequently 
when war broke out the amount of equipment and machinery 
per soldier was much higher in Nazi Germany than in the 
democratic countries. 
The rise of “total war”, as well as the increasing complexity 
of modern economic organisation, threatens—and in some cases 
has destroyed—democracies too slow to organise their economic 
activities on a war basis. The concept of “total war” is not 
wholly an economic concept. Of course economic organisation 
had its place in the schemes of the earlier advocates of total war. 
But they laid greatest stress on conducting diplomacy and 
waging war unhampered by ethical restraints and humanitarian 
sentiment, violating treaties whenever the power of the State 
could be increased by so doing, and adopting ruthless tactics 
towards enemy civilian populations as well as armies. How- 
ever, the increasing complexity of the economic order, arising 
out of an increase in specialisation in productive and distribu- 
tive processes and in the number of commodities required for 
war purposes, has made the preparations for and the conduct of 
war increasingly dependent on thorough economic organisation. 
Strategy and diplomacy aimed at aggrandisement by the 
methods of total war are dependent on the strength of the 
military machine, and this in turn is dependent on elaborate 
economic organisation. Nazi Germany appears to be the first 
country to have adopted on a thoroughgoing scale, well in ad- 
vance of actual war, the methods of total war in the economic 


sphere. 
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The Problem of “Bottlenecks” 


When war breaks out or appears imminent, an inadequately 
prepared country is faced with an extremely complicated prob- 
lem of reorganisation of productive capacities. Time presses; 
labour and other productive resources have to be diverted from 
one kind of production to another, and new producers’ goods 
have to be turned out as rapidly as possible. Delay involves risk 
of total collapse, and the ablest and most forceful organisers are 
needed in key positions. The qualities which bring what is con- 
sidered to be success in private industry and in Government 
departments in peace-time do not always yield fruitful results 
in wartime. Modern war operations require enormous quanti- 
ties of many thousands of commodities which have to ‘be pro- 
duced in the right proportions. An insufficiency of one of these 
commodities may render a large part of the production of many 
other commodities ineffective.1 Given sufficient supplies of raw 
materials, the production of machine tools in sufficient quanti- 
ties and the training of an adequate supply of various kinds 
of skilled labour are essential basic requirements of the war 
economy. Great Britain and the United States have been and 
still are, though’ to a lesser extent, handicapped by shortage of 
machine tools. 

Both before and after the outbreak of war, shortages of 
labour possessing particular types of skill essential to the ex- 
pansion of some types of production occurred in all the demo- 
cratic countries. The demands for these types of skill could 
not readily be supplied from the ranks of the registered unem- 
ployed, who included workers passing from one employment to 
another, relatively unskilled workers, workers possessing re- 
dundant skills, and inefficient workers. The demand for labour 
is composed of a series of complementary demands for different 
types of labour. A shortage in certain types of skill will hold 
up advance in productive activity and prevent the absorption of 
workers in related processes. This will at times hinder full 
recovery from depression during peace and the transition from 
a peace to a war economy. 


* Of all “bottlenecks” the most serious for the democratic powers appear 
to be machine tools and skilled and semi-skilled labour, while the most 
serious for the Nazis and Fascists are raw materials. Fortunately in the 
present war the democracies hold the advantage in the long run, since 
the bottlenecks which hamper them are more easily removable than those 
which hamper the Nazis and Fascists, provided Nazi. Germany can be 
prevented from expanding far enough to the East to obtain additional 
supplies of oil. 
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Methods of warfare change with changing technique, and 
the demand for technicians and skilled workers is greater in 
this than it has been in any previous war. The world depression 
affected the supply of skilled labour by reducing the numbers 
entering various trades. But even without this, special measures 
would be necessary to train rapidly a large supply of various 
kinds of semi-skilled and skilled labour to meet the needs of 
expanding war industries. The combinations of different types 
of labour change with changing technique and differ in the pro- 
duction of different types of product. The outbreak of war 
sharply changes the relative demands for different products 
and hence for different types of skill. Thus it creates re- 
dundancies of labour in some directions and scarcities in others, 
and a difficult problem of training young and retraining older 
workers arises. The existing supplies of different types of 
labour were trained for the production of the collection of 
commodities produced in peace-time, and even when these 
commodities include armaments they include them in much 
smaller quantities thah those required when war breaks out. 
Thus the shift to a different collection of commodities necessi- 
tates a shift to different types of labour. At the same time 
large numbers of men are withdrawn from industry for the 
fighting forces, not only in belligerent countries but also in 
neutral countries near the belligerent countries. 

Therefore, the main labour problem of a war economy is to 
produce the maximum quantity of that collection of commodi- 
ties which is required for war purposes and for the maintenance 
of the health and efficiency of the population, with a smaller 
supply of labour than is available in peace-time. To make up 
in part for the reduction in the supply of labour, more persons, 
especially women, not gainfully occupied, are drawn into in- 
dustry, agriculture, and transport services, away from positions 
in which they rendered unpaid services or no services. The 
length of the working week is increased, and fixed plant is used 
more continuously than in peace-time. 


Working Hours and Shifts 


. In times of emergency there is great danger that what 
appear to be the simplest methods of increasing output will be 
adopted in uncritical fashion, Indiscriminate lengthening of 
hours of work may defeat the purpose for which it is adopted. 
Clearly the criteria which should determine the length of the work- 
ing day are different in wartime from what they are in peace- 
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time. In peace-time, if no external menace is threatening, the 
criteria will include not only the effect of hours on output but 
also, after a certain output is reached, the relative social desirability 
of additional output and additional leisure. During total war, 
or when total war is threatening, the relation of hours to out- 
put should be the sole criterion. But this must be interpreted 
for the most part with reference to the long run—that is, the 
long run from the point of view of the war. Apart from short- 
run crises during the war, the aim should be to fix working 
hours at the point which is most favourable to continuous out- 
put over the whole war. In striving to achieve that aim, it 
should be understood that absenteeism, due primarily to sick- 
ness and lowered vitality, will eventually nullify short-period 
increases of output when working hours exceed the optimum 
point. Moreover, the optimum working day and working week 
differ considerably. with differences in the type of work per- 
formed. 

In any one plant many different processes are carried out, 
each contributing to the production of the same final product. 
It would be impracticable on technical grounds to arrange a 
different length of working day for each group of workers, and 
the best compromise possible is the most that can be achieved. 
During the war of 1914-18 the length of the working day was 
increased in some cases to a point at which total output was 
less than it would have been if hours had been reduced. These 
may be extreme cases, but in the period in which they worked 
excessively long hours both managers and workers, relying 
merely on impressions, were generally unaware of the facts. 
It would be profitable to-day, as it was in the last war, for Gov- 
ernments to employ a certain number of trained investigators 
to carry out experiments in munitions factories on the effects 
of various lengths of working day and working week and the 
distribution of work periods and rest periods during the day.’ 

These reservations are by no means intended to deprecate 
all increases in working hours in wartime. On the contrary, 


*It is unfortunate that in recent months many popular writers and 
speakers have indulged in loose sweeping assertions with reference to the 
alleged effects of the shorter working week in France during the period 
in which Mr. Léon Blum was Premier. These assertions have been passed 
from person to person with scant reference to the data on which they are 
based and with little understanding of the great difficulties that face even 
the trained investigator who sets out to investigate the effects on output 
of changes in working hours when many other changes affecting output 
take place at the same time. The subject is one for scientific investigation 
rather than partisan politics. 
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when most unemployed factors have been drawn into use in- 
creased working hours become necessary in many industries in 
conditions of total. war or preparation for total war. Such 
increases, however, should not be made impulsively or indis- 
criminately but on the basis of careful consideration of their 
probable effects on output and health, and the establishment 
of machinery to check these effects from time to time. 

Above all, in mechanised industries changes in hours of work 
should be designed with a view to the fullest possible utilisa- 
tion of fixed plant. This is particularly important when, as 
invariably happens in the earlier stages of development of a 
war economy, the scarcest factors of production are certain 
types of fixed plant and machinery, and full employment of 
other factors of production is dependent on an increase in the 
supply of these types of fixed plant and machinery. Obviously 
these scarce fixed factors should be kept running twenty-four 
hours a day. If the scarcity of such plant and machinery is 
greater than that of the operatives capable of running them, 
three shifts of eight hours each will give, much better results 
than two shifts of twelve hours each. 

War Production and Government Control _ 

The principal difficulty, then, which the inadequately pre- 
pared democracies have to face is that of time. In peace-time 
changes in the collection of commodities produced are brought 
about by changes in taste, in income, and in the technique and 
conditions of production, leading to changes in the relative prices 
both of commodities and services and of productive factors. 
Even when these changes take place over a considerable period 
of time the adjustments are frequently incomplete and involve 
much unemployment among groups of workers in declining in- 
dustries. The “price system”, left to itself, is so slow and 
cumbersome that any community relying on it to face condi- 
tions of total war in other countries would quickly be sub- 
- merged. Therefore democracies, if they are to survive, must 

adopt forms of economic organisation that largely run counter 
to the method of private enterprise prevailing over the larger 
part of the economic system in capitalist democracies in ordi- 
nary times.. Decisions of centralised bodies appointed by Gov- 
ernments must take the place of decisions by numerous groups 
of private individuals acting on the criterion of the relative 
profitability of different types and amounts of production. Profit 
should no longer serve as a criterion, and many of the qualities 
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of the entrepreneur in private enterprise have little relevance 
to the economic needs of a community plunged into total war 
and fighting for its existence. Rather the qualities needed are 
those of planners, organisers and managers of productive activities 
and transport services, skilled technicians, research scientists, and 
inventors applying the results of scientific research. 

Under a system of private enterprise the entrepreneur is 
free, so far as the Government is concerned, to produce what- 
ever kinds and quantities of commodities he wishes to produce, 
and to refrain from producing commodities which he has the 
means to produce. For war purposes the Government is 
obliged to call on private corporations and other business estab- 
lishments to produce goods designed to meet the needs of war. 
Unless special powers are given to the Government it has to 
offer attractive financial inducements to business men to obtain 
the products necessary for building up the fighting services.? 

When war breaks out this position becomes untenable on 
grounds both of equity and of efficiency. Under the menace of 
total war it becomes indefensible in a democracy even before 


* Again, with a view not to commercial profit but to serviceability in 
war. 

The function of the entrepreneur in peace-time is to forecast effec- 
tive demand in the near future for the goods which his firm is capable 
of producing, and on the basis of these forecasts to make decisions re- 
garding the types and quantities of goods to be produced in anticipation 
of future demand. 

In wartime, however, the amount of goods required for war purposes 
is determined, not by the effective demand of individual consumers, but 
by the Government in accordance with the recommendations of the fight- 
ing services. Hence the function of the entrepreneur has no place in the 
production of war goods and high-salaried entrepreneurs merely increase 
costs without bringing corresponding benefits. On the other hand there 
is an increase in the demand for competent organisers of the productive 
Processes necessary to meet known Government demands as quickly as 
possible. If the belligerent country aims at maintaining exports in order 
to secure imports. necessary for war purposes there may appear to be 
still a prominent place for the entrepreneur in export trade. This, how- 
ever, is far from being confirmed in the experience of Great Britain. The 
objective of private enterprise is to maximise profits, not to maximise 
exports, and in Order to increase the incentive to export the British Gov- 
ernment has been obliged to limit production for the home market in 
certain industries. Thus it is advocated in the Banker (London, June 1940, 
pp 147-52) that private enterprise is an unsuitable basis for a wartime 
export drive and that State-owned companies should be formed “to pro- 
mote the exports which would not otherwise take place”. 


*The term “financial inducements” used here is not a circumlocution 
for the term “price”. In England, France, and the United States, business 
nien have sometimes been slow to produce war necessities because of fears 
ci heavy taxation, or dislike of social reform policies, or dissatisfaction 
with allowances for amortisation in the calculation of taxable income. 
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war begins. It is neither equitable nor democratic to conscript 
men of military age to serve for trifling pay in dangerous 
operations, and at the same time leave entrepreneurs free to re- 
frain from promptly producing commodities urgently needed 
by the fighting forces. It is clearly inefficient to leave indi- 
viduals with the legal right to prevent the Government from 
directing the available productive resources of the community 
into the channels necessary to secure maximum production of 
war goods needed to protect the community from external 
aggression. Hence legislation is required placing powers in the 
hands of the Government to control the property of individuals 
as well as their services and to direct both into the channels 
required in the scheme of war organisation. There is ample 
scope for voluntary co-operation in the war effort by private 
individuals and organisations, but the menace of total war 
cannot be met by relying mainly on private enterprise. 

It is sometimes argued that the increased Government 
powers and increased centralisation necessary in capitalist 
democracies for the organisation of productive activities in war- 
time are irreconcilable with democracy and destructive of 
democratic institutions. If this argument were valid it would 
necessarily follow that democracies, when faced with the 
menace of total war, could not defend themselves without de- 
stroying themselves. Since it is obvious that unless democracies 
do defend themselves in such circumstances they will be de- 
troyed from outside, the acceptance of this view would lead 
to the conclusion that democracy is in any case doomed. 

This theory appears to be the result of confusion of thought 
which identifies democracy with private enterprise in economic 
activities. In reality democratic forms of political organisation 
coexist with a variety of forms of organisation of economic 
activities: public enterprises, including those operated by cen- 
tral and those operated by local authorities; semi-public enter- 


prises in which private ownership or operation or both play: 


some part in a framework of extensive Government controls 
of various kinds; and private enterprises in which both owner- 
ship and operation are in private hands and there is only a 
minimum of Government control in the form of general laws 
supposed to protect the consumer from fraud and the share- 
holder from gross misrepresentation. Wide differences exist in 
the proportions of these different forms of enterprise in countries 
maintaining political democracy. It cannot seriously be claimed 
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that democracy is menaced when a large-scale enterprise, com- 
manding a high degree of monopoly, as for example in the field 
of communication or transport or power production or supply, 
is taken over or is developed from the start as a public 
enterprise. 

The term “public enterprise” is appropriate only in demo- 
cratic communities. A State enterprise is only a public enter- 
prise when the public has control over the Government through 
democratic forms of political organisation. State enterprise is 
only undemocratic when the State is itself in the hands of a 
despot or an aristocracy or an oligarchy. In the last resort the 
vital. question is who the members of the Government are and 
by whom and through what methods they are selected and 
controlled. It is this rather than the proportions of State and 
private enterprise, of centralised and decentralised direction of 
economic activities, that counts. This is not to say that the 
structure of the economic system does not affect the composi- 
tion and character of the Government: on the contrary there 
are important, though intricate, relations between them, which 
there is no space here to follow up. What is important here 
is that wide extension of Government ownership, control, and 
operation, in wartime will not in itself menace democracy when 
the Government is formed through democratic processes. It is 
indeed necessary at such times to obtain as wide representation 
as possible in the Government, and above all competent labour 
leaders, genuinely representing the workers and commanding 
their confidence, should be included in the Government, as has 
happened in Great Britain. 


War AND CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION 


The collection of commodities which will contribute most 
to success in war includes much greater quantities of con- 
sumable war goods and of fixed capital used for war purposes 
than are required in peace-time. Simultaneously, the peace- 
time supply of labour is reduced by mobilisation. Hence the 
question arises how far the production of durable and non- 
durable consumers’ goods can be maintained without prejudice 
to the chances of success in war. 

However, consumption goods similar to those consumed by 
the civilian population are needed for the mobilised forces in 
quantities specified in service regulations. These include, not 
ideal diet and clothing, but better diet and clothing than, unfor- 
tunately, a considerable part of the workers are able to purchase 
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in peace-time under existing conditions. Though there are 
differences between the various armiés, it seems quite likely 
that, except during intense fighting, the aggregate food con- 
sumption of the fighting forces in some armies is greater than 
the aggregate food consumption of the same group of men in 
peace-time. There may, however, be some economies arising 
out of large-scale distribution and preparation of food. The 
quantity of clothing consumed by mobilised men may well be 
greater than that which is consumed by the same group in 
peace-time, but there are obvious economies arising out of 
large-scale production of uniform types of clothing and out of 
the methods of distributing it. 

The rank and file of the: fighting forces receive little pay. 
The places and conditions in which they live restrict their con- 
sumption regardless of purchasing power, and their low pur- 
chasing power restricts their consumption in such leisure as 
they have. Their dependants receive allowances from Govern- 
ment funds, but for a large number of them these are far below 
the amounts which they received before the war. Some but 
probably only a small proportion of employers pay their 
mobilised workers a certain proportion of pre-war wages. 


Unfortunately, it is impossible from available data to com-. 


pare quantitatively the total amount of consumption goods used 
by the mobilised forces and their dependants with the total 
amount of consumption goods taken by the same group before 
the war. Nor is the answer to the question necessarily the 
same for all countries engaged in war. To the present writer it 
seems probable that the wartime consumption of the group 
concerned is for most countries somewhat less in the aggregate 
than its peace-time consumption, and that some additional re- 
sources are thus made available for war purposes.* i 

The remainder of the population consists in the civilian 
population minus the dependants of the mobilised men. Their 
money incomes are unlikely to remain the same during the war 
as they were in peace-time, and their demand for consumption 
goods will vary in some degree with variations in their money 
incomes. The size of these money incomes will depend on the 
returns to productive services and to loaned capital. These 


This problem, however, raises some difficult questions. Unless “total 


consumption” is measured in monetary terms no quantitative basis can be 
found for a comparison of two large and diverse collections of commo- 
dities. The monetary measure is difficult to apply, not only because of 
price changes hut also because the collection of things consumed by 
mobilised men is for the most part received by them in kind. 
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returns depend in part on and can largely be controlled by the 
economic and financial policies adopted by Governments. Here, 
then, is the crucial point in war finance. 

However, the problem is not wholly one of rival demands 
for productive resources already in use. The increased resources 
applied first to preparations for war and then, in some countries, 
to the conduct of war were not all diverted from the production 
of peace-time goods. An outstanding defect of modern economic 
organisation has been its inability in peace-time to maintain 
the factors of production in full employment. Periodically, 
from the early growth of modern industry, idle workers and 
equipment have been found side by side with unsatisfied needs. 
In 1929 the deepest and most prolonged depression of this 
century began. The widespread distress resulting from unem- 
ployment produced political changes in Japan and Germany 
which opened the way for rapid expansion of armaments in- 
tended for use as a means of territorial expansion. This ex- 
pansion of armaments was greatly facilitated by the existence 
during the depression of a large reserve of unemployed labour 
which could be drawn into armaments and related industries 
without competing intensely with the labour supply of other 
industries. Of course not all the countries which subsequently 
became belligerents adopted a war economy in the full sense. 
But after 1935 other countries moved towards it at an accel- 
erated pace, and the recovery that took place in those years was 
in part the result of increased preparations for war. 

The existence of large quantities of unused productive re- 
sources when the militarists seized power in Japan and the 
Nazis in Germany explains why for some years the workers’ 
standard of living was depressed less than was expected in many 
circles by preparations for war. It also partially explains why 
many “orthodox” financiers and economists greatly exaggerated 
the economic difficulties of Japan and Germany and thus, besides 
misleading the public, strengthened those who supported 
appeasement policies which it was hoped would gain time until 
ultimately the aggressive policies of Japan and Germany would 
collapse through economic difficulties. 

The employment of hitherto unused factors of production 
for a time enabled armaments to be increased wtihout greatly 
changing the level of consumption, though of course in all areas 
the increase of armaments prevented real wages from rising as 
they would have risen in a period of advances in technique if 
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the resources devoted to increased war preparations had been 
used instead to increase the production of consumption goods.' 
But, as was shown in the preceding section, the idle and in- 
completely used factors of production did not include adequate 
supplies of all the factors needed for expanded peace-time pro- 
duction or for preparations for war or the waging of war. 

Therefore in the earlier stages of development of the war 
economy, even when substantial quantities of productive re- 
sources are unused or incompletely used, further increase in 
war production may be dependent on increases in certain types 
of technicians or of skilled labour or machinery or other pro- 
ductive materials, When measured in numbers of technicians or 
skilled workers or in weight or volume of equipment or 
materials, the shortages may appear small. But until they are 
remedied a large part of the total volume of unused or inade- 
quately used factors cannot be employed in war production. 

In these conditions it is unwise to urge and take measures 
to secure indiscriminate curtailment of consumption by the 
civilian population. Such restriction would have the effect of 
displacing many workers from their employment before the 
war industries were in a position to employ them in the pro- 
duction of war goods. Unless exceptionally effective - social 
security measures exist in the country concerned, it will also 
reduce consumption in certain directions not desired, even when 
the war effort is at its height—that is, in respect of workers 
in low income categories unable when out of work to maintain 
maximum physical and mental efficiency. It will reduce the 
volume of consumption goods without adding to the volume of 
war production. However, even in the early stages of develop- 
ment of the war economy, and when considerable unemploy- 
ment exists, it is desirable to restrict the production and there- 
fore the consumption of certain commodities in the manufac- 
ture of which specialised labour or equipment is used, the supply 
of which cannot be increased quickly, and which is needed for 
the expansion of war production. 

But even in conditions of full employment the restriction 
of consumption should not be indiscriminate. The productive 
factors released from the production of certain kinds of peace- 
time goods cannot readily be adapted to the production of war 


*It does not follow that, in a society in which increased production is 
dependent on the decision of private entrepreneurs, the formerly idle re- 
sources would necessarily have been used for production of additional 
peace-time goods if they had not been used for war purposes. 
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goods. Many kinds of productive equipment cannot be adapted 
to war production at all. Labour of all kinds is in the main 
adaptable to the rendering of war.services if not to the pro- 
duction of war goods. But this presupposes adequate organisa- 
tion, and precipitate measures to cut every form of consumption 
may for a time create confusion rather than render practical 
service to war efforts. 

Thus reduced civilian consumption does not in itself neces- 
sarily lead automatically to increased application of resources 
to wartime production. The appropriate Government policy 
towards civilian consumption during preparation for war or 
actual warfare is not necessarily identical for all countries at 
the same time or for the same country at all times. 

But if the menace of total war is to be met successfully by 
the democratic countries it is essential that the earlier stages 
of development of the war economy shall be passed through 
as rapidly as possible. This necessitates rapid removal of short- 
ages of specialised types of productive factors, and absorption 
of all unemployed labour and convertible capital into direct or 
indirect war employment. As soon as the realisation of these 
objectives is in sight the problem of restricting consumption 
becomes one of the most urgent of war problems. 

It has been maintained that standards of living could and 
should be maintained at pre-war levels or even raised in war- 
time, by improved organisation and the elimination of wastes 
in production and distribution. Unquestionably the peace-time 
economy is permeated with inefficiency and waste and every 
effort should be made to place a given output in the hands of 
consumers in wartime with less expenditure of productive and 
distributive resources than before the war. There is much scope 
for the reduction of middlemen and of plant used for retailing 
purposes. In manufacturing and agricultural activities it is less 
clear that greater efficiency can be attained in wartime, for 
many workers of little previous experience are drawn into pro- 
ductive activities, transport costs are raised by military use of 
road, rail and sea routes and increased dangers on the seas, and 
less provision is made for renewal of productive equipment. 


If the war develops slowly and losses of men and consump- 
tion of war materials are light, it is possible to continue for 
some time without substantially reducing consumption. A 
belligerent country may justifiably follow this course if it has 
an ample margin over its enemies in military, naval, air and 
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economic resources, if both it and its enemies rest on. virtually 
impregnable lines, and if it can completely shut off the commerce 
of its enemies with the outside world. But unless all these 
conditions are present such a policy is hazardous and exposes 
the country which practises it to the danger of defeat or of a 
long-drawn-out indecisive struggle. To-day these conditions 
are not present in the democracies, either singly or collectively. 
Sooner or later all the democracies will, have to face the neces- 
sity of restricting consumption among the civilian population. 
With some reservations it may be said that in wartime thrift 
takes its place once more among the virtues. 

In no circumstances, however, should indiscriminate re- 
duction of consumption be preached or practised in wartime. 
At all stages of development of the war economy the risks of 
indiscriminate reduction of consumption are greater on the side 
of consumers’ welfare than they are at any stage from the 
standpoint of the proper utilisation of productive resources. 
The maintenance of the health and the physical and mental 
efficiency of the population should rank among the leading objec- 
tives of economic organisation in democratic countries in war- 
time. The standards of consumption of basic necessities needed 
to maintain full health and working capacity are much higher 
than is commonly realised, and left to themselves most people 
are quite content with qualitatively inadequate levels of con- 
sumption, especially of foodstuffs. Though man cannot long 
survive without food, shelter, and clothing, he can survive for 
a considerable time on quantities much below those needed to 
maintain him in maximum health and energy over the whole 
span of life. The war of 1914-18 revealed the existence of 
widespread physical defects in the populations of the leading 
western countries. Though improvements have taken place 
since that time, it has been demonstrated clearly that in every 
country in which reliable investigations have been made a con- 
siderable proportion of the population exists on inadequate diets 
and in defective housing conditions. 


MetHops or RESTRICTING CONSUMPTION 


In a democratic community the distribution é6f the changes 
in consumption should he based on two principles. There should 
be no reduction but an increase in, the consumption of basic 
necessities by those who at present consume less of them than 
is required to maintain health and efficiency. Next, as regards 
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the incomes of those who earn more than is required for the 
maintenance of health and efficiency, the higher the income the 
greater should be both the absolute and the proportionate 
reduction of the amount left available for consumption, up to a 
certain level above which no further income should be left for 
consumption. 

The first of these principles has not yet been put into prac- 
tice on an adequate scale in any country at peace, at war, or 
preparing for war. Admittedly it may appear difficult to solve 
in wartime social problems unsolved in peace-time. But in fact 
there are opportunities in a period of war or preparation for 
war to take strong measures with a minimum of delay and to 
use methods which up to now have not been practicable in 
peace-time. 

A variety of methods may be adopted to put these principles 
into practice, including measures controlling the amount of 
money income received by individuals and corporations, the pro- 
portions of these incomes which the recipients are left free to 
spend on consumers’ goods, and the quantities and prices of 
consumers’ goods available for purchase; and educational 
measures designed to influence consumers to distribute their 
demands among various goods in such a way as to maximise 
welfare. 

_ The problem of restricting consumption sufficiently to enable 
adequate resources to be devoted to war presents many diffi- 
culties, and a variety of financial methods have been practised 
or proposed in attempts to solve them. A preliminary analysis 
of these methods in abstract terms will serve to clarify the issues 
involved. First, real incomes of consumers may be reduced 
by rises in prices brought about by inflationary methods of war 
finance. Second, real incomes may be reduced by comprehensive 
rationing which will leave consumers with no goods available 
on which to spend more than a certain portion of their irrcomes. 
Third, a part of current money incomes received may be 
diverted by taxes or loans from consumption. In practice, more 
than one of these methods is adopted at the same time in most 
belligerent and non-belligerent countries. 


Inflationary Finance 


Inflationary finance has usually been resorted to by Govern- 
ments in both civil and international wars. It may take the 
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form of the printing of additional currency notes or of the 
creation of net additions to bank credits on Government account 
—the results are identical. Additional purchasing power is put 


out without any restriction of purchasing power already in the. 
hands of consumers and available for consumption. The money | 


is paid out for war materials to be supplied by producers who 
use it in part to pay wages and in part to pay for raw materials, 
and appropriate part of it as profits. The raw-material pro- 
ducers dispose of their receipts similarly, and eventually the 
newly created funds are all paid out to factors of production, 
by whom they are used in large part to increase the demand for 
consumers’ goods. As the Government has used its funds to 
draw labour, materials, and machines, into the production of 
war goods, the quantities of consumers’ goods not used for war 
purposes cannot be increased correspondingly to the increase 
in monetary demand.? The result is that a greater amount of 
money is offered for the same or a smaller amount of goods. 
Prices rise. 

This can be explained in another way. In wartime the Gov- 
ernment draws labour, entrepreneurs and managers, materials, 
and productive equipment, away from the production of goods 
for consumption by civilians and by members of the fighting 
forces on leave to the production of goods used by the fighting 
forces for war purposes or for their maintenance during war 
activities. This leaves fewer, productive factors available to 
produce goods for civilian consumption. Apart from payments 
made for pensions and relief purposes, money incomes reach 
the consumer as a result of productive activities, in the forms 
of wages, salaries, interest payments, and profits. In a peace 
economy, when there are suitable unemployed resources, addi- 
tional productive activity financed by net additions to credit 
involves both new goods, either consumers’ goods or producers’ 
goods that yield consumers’ goods, and new money, and these 
offset one another so that no inflation results. When, however, 
the production of war goods is financed by net additions to 
credit, and carried out by the use of resources diverted from 
the production of goods for civilian consumption, the new 
money which is placed in the hands of consumers is not offset 
by new goods which can be the object of civilian consumption 


1This assumes that there are no unemployed factors of production 
which can be drawn into the production of the kinds of consumers’ goods 
for which the demand in monetary terms increases. 
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or which can be used to produce goods consumable by the 
civilian population. Hence, the new money will compete with 
the existing money for the limited supplies of consumers’ goods 
available. Prices will rise. 


The rise in prices will be followed by demands for increased 
wages, salaries, and other money incomes. If these increases 
are given the Government will require greater credits than 
before to obtain a given amount of new war goods. Net addi- 
tions to credit and therefore ultimately to consumers’ incomes 
will again increase—and by a greater amount than before—the 
quantity of money that will be used to buy the available quan- 
tity of consumers’ goods, which cannot be increased unless the 
resources devoted to war are decreased or hitherto unused 
resources are discovered and are not turned to war uses. Prices 
will again rise, and if money incomes are again increased the 
same sequence of events will take place. 


Since an interval elapses between the rise in prices and the 
rise in wages and salaries, the increases in costs will lag behind 
the increases in prices. Thus business men will produce goods 
at one level of costs and prices and will sell them at a higher 
level of prices, with the result that their profits will be excep- 
tionally large and will include a windfall element that results 
from no skill or merit on their part. Inflationary periods are 
usually, especially in the early stages, periods of high profits, 
until an advanced stage of inflation is reached. This of course 
is true in peace-time, but in general, and with some striking 
exceptions such as occurred in some countries as the aftermath 
of the war of 1914-18, inflations have been much more rapid 
and have gone much further in times of internal or international 
armed conflict than at other times. It is therefore not a coinci- 
dence that the word “profiteering” is usually employed in a 
war context. 


The attractions of inflationary finance to a Government 
waging war are that it does not necessitate large immediate 
increases in taxation and that it places financial resources 
promptly at the disposal of the Government. It has,also been 
maintained that opportunities for some degree of profiteering 
supply a necessary incentive to business men to maximise pro- 
duction. But this seems open to serious question. Inflation 
brings to entrepreneurs extra profits which do not necessarily 
correspond to extra skill or enterprise on their part; thus waste 
and inefficiency are encouraged. Moreover, the doctrine that 
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- business men must be given greater real incomes in the national 
emergency when the real incomes of the workers are reduced 
is not likely to commend itself to the community as a whole.’ 

Thus, on balance, the case against inflationary finance is 
overwhelming. Of all methods of war finance it bears most 
hardly on lower income groups and favours the profiteer more 
than any other group in the community. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, inflation does represent a line of least resistance and re- 
moves the immediate necessity of explaining the hard realities 
of wartime economic necessities to the whole community. If 
all other methods are rejected or are accepted only on an inade- 
quate scale, inflation must be practised. 


Rationing 


Rationing is usually adopted in wartime primarily because 
of shortages of raw materials essential to war production and 
shortages of certain consumers’ goods which are, or are re- 
garded by the public as being, necessities of life. The raw 
materials must be rationed to prevent an undue proportion 
of the limited supply from being used for the production of 
consumers’ goods. Recently scarce raw materials have also 
been rationed in order to divert them from the production of 
consumers’ goods for domestic consumption to the production 
of consumers’ goods for exports that can be used to finance 
imports of war materials and necessities of life. Rationing of 
consumers’ goods subject to war scarcity is essential in com- 
munities in which income is unequally distributed, to ensure 
necessities to the lower income groups and to prevent hoarding 
and remove the need for queues. 

Rationing of raw materials is also an effective weapon in 
the hands of the central Government, for the purpose of con- 
trolling private business in wartime with a view to maximising 
the production of war goods and minimising the production of 
consumers’ goods which .can be foregone with least injury to 
the public. This form of control is speedier and more direct 


1It is sometimes argued that a part of industry had been working at 
a loss before the war and therefore should not be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to recover losses in the recent past and pay higher profits. This 
argument overlooks the fact that many workers drawn into the army at 
very slight pay had sustained unemployment and wage cuts in the recent 
past in peace-time. In addition, extra profits, if paid out, are likely to 
be used in part to increase unnecessary consumption prejudicial to the 
war effort and if invested in war loan tend to affect adversely the dis- 
tribution of income after the war. 
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than one based. on fiscal and financial measures alone, and 
Governments of democracies facing the menace of total war 
should therefore be given full control both of imports and of 
domestic production of raw materials. In particular, there seem 
to be opportunities for using these powers to divert productive 
factors from the production of durable and semi-durable con- 
sumers’ goods consumed widely in peace-time to the production 
of a variety of war goods. In this way total consumption may 
be restricted with less injury to the welfare of consumers than 
would result from curtailment of more perishable products, 
especially foodstuffs; for the lifetime of durable and semi- 
durable consumers’ goods, such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
and radio sets, can be lengthened without important injury to 
the community. Much new buying of these goods in peace- 
time is the outcome of high-pressure salesmanship, instalment 
purchase, and changes in fashion initiated by producers, and 
however valuable this form of expansion may be as a means of 
recovery from depression in peace-time it becomes detrimental 
to economic organisation for war. 

Hypothetically, comprehensive rationing of raw materials 
and consumers’ goods might be carried to a point at which 
there would be little or nothing left to buy after available 
rations had been purchased. Thus money income left over 
would be more or less forced into war loan. A further stage is 
conceivable in which rationing would be made universal and 
money payments would be displaced entirely by ration coupons. 

Nazi Germany has gone far in rationing but no country has 
yet gone so far as to adopt a system of universal rationing in 
which consumer’s choice is completely abolished. In wartime 
it is inevitable that consumer’s choice will be extensively re- 
stricted. But in a long war the complete abolition of con- 
sumer’s choice would almost certainly affect morale adversely, 
and the administrative technique and planning necessary to 
ensure smooth working of a system of universal rationing 
would be extraordinarily complicated. Fortunately other meas- 
ures can be adopted which will leave considerable room for 
consumer’s choice and at the same time effect the necessary 
restriction of consumption. Financial and fiscal measures for 
restricting the amount of money income left over for expendi- 
ture on consumption goods can be greatly aided but by no means 
entirely displaced by rationing. 
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Taxes and Loans 


The third method of war finance consists in the return to 
the State of a part of the money incomes received by the com- 
munity. This is the method most familiar in peace-time, and 
no innovation is involved in its extension in wartime. It may 
take the form of taxes or of loans, and the loans may be volun- 
tary or compulsory, though the line between the two is blurred 
in wartime. 

On the whole taxation appears under certain conditions to be 
the most equitable method of war finance, since the restriction 
of consumption can be graduated with reference to the varying 
positions of different individuals and groups. Yet in past wars 
it has been used to a surprisingly limited extent, while loans 
and inflation have been resorted to on a large scale. The 
respective merits of loans and taxation therefore require care- 
ful examination. Loans are here understood as sums lent by 
individuals which they might otherwise have used to purchase 
goods or services, and by corporations out of undistributed 
profits. Bank credits to Governments are not included, since 
they are merely a form of inflation. The essence of genuine 
loans is, first, that like taxes they involve a transference of 
purchasing power, so that the lender refrains from consuming 
an amount equivalent to what is consumed by the borrower or 
those to whom the borrower pays the proceeds of the loan in 
return for services; second, that, unlike taxes, loans give rise 
to obligations to make equivalent return payments at a future 
date plus periodic payments which represent the price of the 
loans. 

The respective merits of loans and taxes must be considered 
from three points of view: first from the point of view of the 
restriction of total consumption; second from the point of view 
of the distribution of the restriction of consumption in wartime 
and the ultimate effects on the distribution of income; and third 
from the point of view of incentive to work. 

As regards the effectiveness of taxes and loans to restrict 
total consumption and thus raise the maximum resources for 
war, voluntary loans are obviously limited by the amount which 
the public is willing to forgo in present consumption in war- 


*From these definitions it follows that if a lender borrows from the 
bank to take up Government war loan, and the bank lends him the neces- 
sary sum by net additions to credit, no genuine loan has taken place. 
Such lending is merely a form of inflation. 
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time, and this will depend in part on the terms of Government 
loans and in part on non-pecuniary incentives and public 
pressure to invest in them. It is not necessary to describe in 
detail the measures which are taken to induce the public to in- 
vest. In part they are pecuniary; different terms of repayment 
and distribution of interest rates over time being used to attract 
different income groups and types of investors. In part they 
rely on appeals to the justice of the cause for which the war is 
being fought and the duty and necessity of supporting that 
cause. In part other avenues to investment and to expenditure 
on consumption are blocked, partly because of circumstances 
unconnected with the raising of war loan, but in some countries 
because of more or less deliberate blocking of other outlets for 
the use of funds. 

Large sums have been raised in Government loans both for 
preparations for war and for the conduct of war. Every country 
at war has resorted to such loans, but no country has been able 
to finance the war entirely by them. There is no reason to 
suppose that voluntary lending will by itself be an adequate 
means of restricting civilian consumption, even when lenders 
are subjected to pressure which blurs the line between voluntary 
and compulsory lending. 

Compulsory lending and taxation offer greater possibilities. 
The former resembles the latter in certain respects, and it is 
probable that consumption could be restricted by it nearly as 
much as by taxation; for, though a return in the form of interest 
payments would have to be made periodically to lenders, this 
might be counterbalanced in part by greater willingness to 
submit to restriction of consumption during the war when 
there is a prospect of an equivalent increase after the war than 
when purchasing power is given up unconditionally. Hence, 
from the standpoint of their efficiency in restricting total con- 
sumption, taxation and compulsory lending stand close together 
with voluntary lending far behind. However, since all these 
measures or any two of them may be used in combination, a 
choice has to be made between them based in part on other 
criteria than that of the extent to which each would restrict 
total consumption. 

It is necessary, then, to examine the effects of taxes and 
loans respectively on the distribution of the restriction of con- 
sumption among different income groups, on the incentive to 
work during wartime, and on the distribution of income after 
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the war. The distribution of the restriction of consumption 
has to be examined from the standpoints of equity and of the 
efficient conduct of the war. Voluntary loans have the advantage 
over compulsory loans and taxation of facilitating adjustment 
between persons of similar incomes but different financial re- 
sponsibilities and different future prospects. But they have 
the grave disadvantage of allowing less conscientious persons 
to continue a higher level of consumption than more conscien- 
tious persons: this is both inequitable and prejudicial to the 
conduct of the war. 

Voluntary lending tends to produce unfavourable results on 
the distribution of income after the war, since high income 
groups are in a better position to save than low income groups 
and the well-to-do thus acquire a large proportion of the claims 
to future interest payments and ultimate repayment of principal, 
all of which must.be met from taxation. If extra taxes were im- 
posed, in order to pay off the principal as quickly as possible 
after the war, on those income groups which held the greater 
part of the war loan, these unfavourable effects would of course 
be minimised. But an assurance to this effect would hardly 
stimulate high income groups to invest in war loans, and the 
whole proceeding would be cumbersome in comparison with 
straightforward taxation. Moreover, even though the interest 
payments on and the repayment of war loan are for the most 
part mere transfers within a country and thus do not directly 
affect national income and the country’s capacity to provide 
social services, yet in practice the existence of a heavy first 
charge in the budget for internal debt provides a plausible 
excuse for failure to expand and at times for actual contraction 
of social services. 

Compulsory lending applied to all income groups on a 
progressively graduated scale would produce similarly unfa- 
vourable effects on post-war distribution of income, even though, 
unlike voluntary lending, it could be used to spread the restric- 
tion of consumption in wartime equitably and efficiently. How- 
ever, compulsory lending combined with taxation could be 
arranged in such a way as not merely to avoid increasing but 
actually to reduce post-war inequality of income. This of 
course would only follow if certain kinds of taxation were 
adopted. The question will be discussed below after taxation 
has been considered on its own merits. 
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Taxation and Social Justice 


Taxation as a method of restricting consumption has the 
striking advantage of not increasing the national debt. Different 
forms of taxation, however, affect in different ways the distri- 
bution of the restriction of consumption, the distribution of in- 
come during and after the war, and probably the incentive and 
ability to work. Hence no general statement can be made re- 
garding the desirability of financing war by taxation; every- 
thing depends on the kinds of taxes adopted. 

The application of taxation to war finance should be based on 
two principles. First, incomes below the minimum amount 
necessary to purchase a specified standard of consumption goods 
should be exempted. Second, above this minimum the higher 
the income of the individual the more should his previous con- 
sumption of goods and services be restricted. Difficulties arise 
regarding the question how much more consumption should be 
restricted the higher the income. On grounds of equity the 
entire amount of very large incomes above a certain point 
should be taken. This will not restrict consumption by a corre- . 
sponding amount, since part of the excess would no doubt have 
been placed in war loan. But, as we have seen, loans made by 
higher income groups affect distribution adversely in the post- 
war period, and the more it is possible to take in taxation from 
these groups the greater the degree of equity:in war finance. 


The income tax appears to be better adapted than any other 
single method to the application of these principles. It has in- 
deed the disadvantage in wartime that it is collected only at 
considerable intervals of time and this year’s tax payment is 
related to last year’s income. This disadvantage is greatest 
in periods of rapidly rising prices and money incomes. If infla- 
tion is avoided the effectiveness of the income tax is increased 
The income tax can be adapted more readily to the requirements 
of equity than any other single tax or any other single method 
of restricting consumption. If applied on a sufficiently pro- 
gressive scale it will reduce inequality of income after the war. 
It is more compatible with the maintenance of effort and enter- 
prise than any other tax with the possible exception of the 
inheritance tax. The majority of economists have held that 
high income taxes do not reduce the efforts of business men, 
since the tax is only imposed on income actually received. How- 
ever, this view has been criticised on the ground that high taxa- 
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tion diminishes net yields to invested funds and thus reduces 
the advantages of investing over holding cash idle. This criti- 
cism may be significant in periods of depression but is unlikely 
to have any force in periods of high business activity. During 
wartime, when unemployment is rapidly reduced, little or no 
weight should be given to it unless tax rates are overwhelmingly 
high.* 

Why then should not the entire restriction of consumption 
needed in wartime be effected by raising income tax rates? In 
general, as the following representative statements show, the 
answer to this question has been comprised in an answer to the 
broader question why war should not be financed entirely by 
taxation. 

It is, in fact, humanly impossible to finance a totalitarian war entirely 
out of taxation 


in a war on a great scale, it is generally agreed that a policy 
of finance through taxation alone, however excellent it might be in 
theory, is in practice out of the question, for the simple reason that 
people would not stand it? 


The instrument of taxation is therefore simple, equitable and safe. 

But there is, as everyone knows, one weighty argument against it. 
It would be an extremely unpopular method of financing the war. 

the fact remains that no serious student of the public mind 
supposes that we should be willing to see the stupendous increase in the 
rate of taxation that would be necessary if the war were to be financed 
wholly from this source; and no one can therefore suppose that we shall 
attempt to do it.‘ 

The implications of these statements are clear: they mean 
either that the public prefers to be fooled by inflation or that 
it is willing to lend what it is unwilling to give for the conduct 
of the war. However, the refusal to accept adequate taxation 
of incomes affects the distribution of the restriction of consump- 
tion among different income groups. The only advantage of 
voluntary loans is that they enable people of similar incomes 
but whose positions differ in other respects to adjust their 
relative sacrifices more equitably. However, even so, it does 


1In any case inflationary tendencies are so strong in wartime that an increase 
in the cash holdings of the investing classes would not be likely to produce 
harmful effects and could if necessary be offset by credit creation on the part of 
the Government. 


ew CrowTHERr: Paying for the War (Oxford University Press, 1940), 
p. 26. 
The Political Economy of War, Revised Edition (London, 
p. 73. 
*E. F. M. Durstn: How to Pay for the War (London, 1939), pp. 39-40. 
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not follow that left to themselves they will necessarily do so, 


5 and other ways, particularly certain kinds of tax exemption 
y and family benefits, can be used in a system of taxation to 
a alleviate hardships to individuals who are unfavourably situated. 
0 The disadvantages and inequities of inflation have already been 
y described. Other forms of taxation, apart from death duties, 
which obviously cannot be raised quickly enough to make signi- 
ficant contributions in wartime, are in the main regressive, 
‘ restricting consumption relatively more among lower than 
4 higher income groups. 
. Of these, customs duties cannot be expected to yield even 
as much asin peace-time. Excise taxes, such as duties on 
y alcoholic drinks, tobacco, sugar, and tea, can probably be in- 
creased considerably without diminishing total revenue. But 
ry the case for this type of tax is much weaker than it is commonly 
supposed to be. Customs and excise duties are in the main 
essentially regressive and no-one, however low his income, can 
at escape them unless he abstains from consuming the products on 
which they are levied. For some products, such as sugar, this 
" is almost impossible, and if it were possible it would be unde- 
sirable. In the case of other products, such as alcohol, tobacco, 
d and tea, no physiological harm and possibly some physiological 
1e gain would result from reduction in their consumption. But on “ 
ed grounds of equity it cannot be claimed legitimately that customs 
and excise duties are the best means of restricting the consump- 
ad tion of things which produce harmful physical effects if con- 
im sumed in excessive quantities. Their effect is to make it much 
ot more difficult for those in low income groups than for those in 
an high income groups to obtain the commodities. This may, in- 
> deed, protect the health of the workers more than it protects 
of the health of the higher income groups! But it has the great 
ot disadvantage that those persons in the lower income groups whose 
Je demand for the commodities is inelastic reduce their consump- 
ma tion of basic necessities to a dangerous point, in order to set 
aside enough money to buy the commodities in question. This 
oy is an overwhelmingly strong argument against customs and 
oo excise taxes on commodities excessive consumption of which 
of is prejudicial to welfare. Rationing is obviously the best method 
of reducing the consumption of products which are harmful if 
0), consumed in large quantities. 
on, Sales taxes are even more undesirable than excise taxes. A 


curious naiveté is shown in the attitude towards them in 
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countries without experience of them. Those who, like the 
present writer, have had experience of them in American States 
are unlikely to recommend their introduction as a method of 
war finance. Administrative difficulties are indeed less im- 
portant than is apparently imagined in countries which have not 
yet adopted them, provided they are levied on retail sales. But 
if large sums are to be raised by them they must cover some 
at least of the necessities of life, and this makes them highly 
regressive. ‘Once imposed they are extremely difficult to re- 
move, for they offer an easy means of raising large sums—at the 
expense of the worker’s standard of life. Over a wide area in 
North America the sales tax has inflicted and continues to inflict 
substantial injury on the workers. It has provided a means by 
which high income groups have succeeded in escaping their 
proper share of taxation. Not even the advantages which it has 
in promptness of collection should commend it to belligerent 
countries desirous of maintaining ideals of social justice. 

Thus it is clear that the income tax should be the mainspring 
of war finance and should promptly be increased to hitherto 
unknown and unthought-of heights during war. Large sums 
cannot be raised by other forms of taxation without distributing 
the burden in an inequitable manner as between different in- 
come groups and encroaching on necessities, thus damaging 
health and morale. 

However, even when the principle is accepted that the 
higher the income of the individual the greater should be the 
proportionate reduction in his consumption of goods and 
.services, the problem remains of deciding the exact scale to be 
adopted. Individuals in higher income groups have higher over- 
head charges to meet, and they cannot suddenly reduce all these 
charges. But on grounds of equity it seems clear that in war- 
time the whole of incomes above a certain level which allows 
a margin for these higher overhead charges should be taken 
in taxation. In peace-time the argument against this is that 
enterprise would be affected adversely, and in consequence 
production would be reduced. In a community in which the 
Government has to rely upon private business to produce the 
greater part of war materials, it is essential that entrepreneurs 
shall put forward their utmost efforts. Modern war requires 
an increasingly large amount of equipment per unit of man- 
power, and it is essential that, for the defence of democracy, 
the necessary equipment shall be made available in the largest 
possible, quantities. 
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The argument that entrepreneurs will relax their efforts in 
war emergencies unless they are permitted to make large in- 
comes in excess of the amount they pay in taxes implies that, 
as a class, business men are less willing than other sections of 
the community to make sacrifices to save the community in 
the hour of need. The same conclusion must be drawn in a 
community in which the methods of war finance include the 
stabilisation or reduction of money wage rates and the imposi- 
tion of an excess profits tax of less than one hundred per cent. 
These methods prevent workers from obtaining any increase 
in money incomes, and at the same time allow business men to 
make and in part to keep profits in wartime over and above 
what they make in peace-time. There is no escape from the 
conclusion that such conditions are incompatible with social 
justice, that financial policy should aim at preventing as far as 
possible price rises that give opportunities for excess profits, and 
that excess profits should be subject to a 100 per cent. tax. A 
combination of these methods is the only sound and just way 
of dealing with war conditions; for it is hardly conceivable 
that any form of monetary policy alone could remove opportuni- 
ties in every industry for making excess profits. 

The distribution of the war burden should not be decided 
without reference to the tendencies of pre-war. taxation.. There 
is considerable evidence for the view that the low income 
groups were bearing an undue proportion of the tax burden in 
some countries before the war. For example, calculations made 
by the Colwyn Committee and by Sandral and Lindahl show 
that in Great Britain the proportion of incomes taken in taxes 
actually decreased from £150 to £500 a year, and, though it rose 
again after £500, it was—on most of the estimates made— 
actually less in incomes of £1,000 than in incomes of £100." 


These inequities should be taken into account in framing 
war taxation. There is justification for the arguments of repre- 
sentatives of labour that low wage groups are already over- 
burdened with taxation. But in an extreme emergency, in which 
the existence of democracy and freedom are at stake, all re- 
sources not needed to maintain health and efficiency must ulti- 


_ ' This applies to estimates for 1925-26, 1930-31, and 1934-35. On the subject 
in general see D. M. SANDRAL, in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1931, 
pp. 83-94; Report of the Committee on National Debt and Taxation (Colwyn 
report); and Ursula K. Hicxs:The Finance of British Government, 1920-36 
(Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 265-78. 
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mately be transferred from peace to war production if the war 
is a long one. This necessitates some restriction of consumption 
even of fairly low income groups. It is widely held that in 
Great Britain, for example, even those with incomes of less than 
£250 must contribute in some degree if adequate resources are 
to be raised to meet the Nazi and Fascist menace. Thus it is 
scarcely possible during wartime to compensate the low income 
groups for pre-war inequities in taxation. 

But it is possible during wartime to make provision for 
redressing pre-war inequities in the post-war period. The 
principle of deferred pay advocated by Mr. J. M. Keynes can 
be adapted to this purpose. Deferred pay may be regarded as 
a form .of compulsory lending. Certain proportions of wages, 
differing in different wage groups, are given in the form of 
certificates which can be cashed after the war. The worker 
in effect gives up part of his income in the form of a loart in- 
stead of a tax. It is not necessary to endorse the particular 
scales proposed by Mr. Keynes. But the substitution of de- 
ferred pay for the extension of the income tax into the low 
income groups provides a means of compensating after the war 
for the extra efforts made in wartime by those who in the pre- 
war period in certain areas were actually taxed to a greater 
proportionate extent than large groups of relatively well-off 
people. This scheme will also enable the inequality of incomes 
to be reduced in the immediate post-war period. 


Since family units differ in size, and some workers are with- 
out dependants while others have dependants in varying numbers, 
there are marked differences between the consumption require- 
ments of different families. If the money incomes of families 
differed in correspondence with differences in their needs, this 
would be unimportant. But in fact the ratio between family in- 
comes and family needs, even in the same wage groups, differs 
widely. Hence under the present system the consumption of 
some families is cut below the level necessary for the main- 
tenance of health and efficiency, while that of others leaves a 
surplus. In present circumstances the only effective remedy 
consists in the adoption‘of a system of family benefits in respect 
of each child in a family. These may consist in money pay- 
ments or the extension of free services. The benefits would 
have to be nation-wide in scope, applying to all workers or all 
families below a given income level. If a system of money 
payments is adopted the revenue should be raised either by 
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ordinary taxation or by contributions, as under a social insur- 
ance scheme. In fact family benefits might well be included 
within the scope of the social security system. In part these 
benefits could take the form of a wide extension of free medical 
services to children, including both diagnostic services and 
treatment, through clinics maintained by local health depart- 
ments with the aid of funds from the central Government!’, 
together with a free midday meal containing an abundance of 


protective foodstuffs for school children within these income ~ 


groups. 


WAR AND ForEIGN TRADE 


Since no belligerent country is or could become self- 
sufficient either in peace or in wartime, external trade and 
exchange are vital to war economy. Given approximately equal 
domestic, economic, military and air resources on both sides, 
that side will ultimately prevail which is able to maintain the 
greater flow of imports from the outside world. The Nazi 
offensive seems to be based on recognition of the validity of 
this principle in a long war and on the hope of nullifying it by 
an intense and terrifying use of force in the early stages of the 
war. If, however, the offensive fails to crush the opposing 
forces or to destroy its lines of communication and supply, then 
no matter how spectacular its immediate results may be it is 
bound to end in failure. 


The objectives of foreign trade and exchange policy in war- 
time are to obtain as large a supply as possible of commodities 
essential to the maintenance of the health and vigour of the 
population and to war operations, and to place the maximum 
obstacles in the way of imports into territory occupied by the 
enemy. The measures to be taken to carry out this general 
policy obviously depend partly upon the geographical, military 
and naval position of each country. However, they have been 
influenced in part in the present war by the different political 
and social systems in the opposing belligerent countries. Nazi 


Germany has attempted to maximise its imports by using . 


political pressure against the non-belligerent States within reach 
of its army and air force, to compel them to conclude bilateral 


‘The real cost of these services to the community, as distinct from the 
Treasury, would be substantially less than the cost of such limited ser- 
Vices as are rendered under the present system plus the losses due to per- 
manent impairment resulting from the inadequacy of services among low 
income groups. 
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and barter arrangements on unfavourable terms of trade. The 
political systems of the democratic countries prevent them 
from applying such methods, and their imports have to be ob- 
tained through genuine trade or by the use of funds accumu- 
lated abroad, at prices determined not by threats but by 
economic circumstances. 

Imports unnecessary for the objectives described above have 
to be eliminated. The term “unnecessary” however should not 
be interpreted too narrowly. For example, the survival of out- 
of-date ideas regarding nutrition sometimes causes fruits to be 
regarded as “luxuries”, while in reality shortage of fruits and 
salad products, especially of citrus fruits and tomatoes, is likely 
to injure the health and vigour of the population in north tem- 
perate zones. In deciding what imports to restrict, Government 
authorities should consult expert bodies regarding the effects 
of cutting off supplies of the various commodities imported in 
peace-time. 

After deciding in what directions imports should be reduced, 
Governments are faced with the necessity of determining the 
extent to which certain indispensable commodities should be 
imported and the extent to which they should be produced at 
home. It is not easy to lay down any simple principle for 
determining where the line shall be drawn. The variables to 
be taken into account include the total shipping space available, 
after necessary imports of goods that cannot be produced at 
home have been provided for, the bulkiness of the commodities, 
the extent of the difference between internal and external costs © 
of producing them, the availability under war conditions of the 
necessary factors of production, the extent of foreign invest- 
ments that can be mobilised to pay for imports, and the 
elasticity of demand for domestic products in foreign markets. 
In practice, under the stress of war conditions, only rough 
approximations can be made. There is no space here to analyse 
all the complicated cases that may arise, but it should be em- 
phasised that a country in control of sea routes and having 
abundance of shipping will find it wiser to import a consider- 
able quantity of grain rather than to attempt to cultivate sub- 
marginal land with an inadequate labour supply, or with an 
adequate labour supply obtained at the expense of military 
needs. 


The imports which are indispensable for war purposes can 
be obtained only in return for payments ultimately in foreign 
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currencies or gold. The means of payment can only be acquired 
from the proceeds of exports, from shipping and insurance 
services rendered to nationals of other countries, from the 
export of gold or foreign exchange, or from the sale of foreign 
securities. The export of gold and foreign exchange and the 
sale of foreign securities in wartime involve the liquidation 
of what for belligerent countries are in practice non-renewable 
assets. 

The variables which should determine wartime export policy 
include the amount of gold, foreign exchange, and foreign 
securities, held by the belligerent country, its facilities for 
obtaining foreign loans, the urgency of the military need of 
man-power, and the expected duration of the war. Japan has 
no large foreign holdings, and since it adopted an aggressive 
external policy has been without means of obtaining foreign 
credits. At the same time, it is almost entirely dependent on 
external supplies of oil and iron. If its exports were cut off its 
penetration of China would be brought to an end. Great Britain 
has large foreign holdings, though its realisable assets must not 
be exaggerated. Planning for a long war, it aimed at con- 
serving part of its non-renewable assets by maintaining a high 
level of exports. Skilled workers in export industries were 
exempted from military service. Raw materials were rationed 
in such a way as to favour export industries and restrict 
domestic consumption of certain products exported on a large 
scale. 

The wisdom of this policy has been questioned on the ground 
that since Germany was more advanced in its preparations and 
would obviously attack on a large scale in 1940 it was essential 
to purchase as large a quantity of material as possible in 
America regardless of cost—paying for it with gold, foreign 
exchange, and realisable securities. On the other hand, in Eng- 
land itself some of the foremost critics of the Chamberlain Gov- 
ernment supported vigorously and still support the policy of 
maintaining exports. Obviously, economic policy in war must 
be determined in part by technical questions of military, 
. naval and air strategy. It may be argued that slowness in 
ordering supplies contributed to the disasters of the spring and 
summer of 1940. But the mistake of the Allies consisted, not in 


* Selling of foreign securities all at once on a huge scale would obvi- 
ously depreciate their value considerably. 
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against an early Blitzkrieg. For an early Blitzkrieg and a long 
war were not necessarily alternatives; both were probable and 
both were relevant to the economic strategy to be followed. 
The appropriate policy would seem to have been to aim at 
maintaining exports and at the same time rapidly placing very 
large orders in the United States. Critics of the policy of main- 
taining exports fail to take adequately into account the ban on 
loans in the United States to the democracies. A long war was 
from the start and still is probable, and Great Britain could not 
and cannot afford to risk allowing her ability to purchase im- 
ports to sink to a dangerously low level. 


The effort to maintain exports from belligerent countries 
encounters serious difficulties, even when command of the seas 
is held. It was shown above that costs of production and trans- 
port tend to rise markedly in wartime. The rise is likely to be 
considerably greater in the belligerent than in the non-belli- 
gerent countries — or at least in the non-belligerent countries 
which are not obliged to mobilise. Since the non-belligerent 
countries which are not mobilised are for the most part situated 
outside Europe and trade with them involves sea transport 
through dangerous waters, war in Europe tends to increase 
the rate of industrialisation in areas outside Europe. However, 
it also impoverishes oversea countries by cutting off important 
pre-war markets from them and by creating scarcities of raw 
materials. In addition, it leads to changes in the location of 
industry—some of which are not justified in the long run by 


changes in relative costs—and creates vested interests which 


agitate for the erection of tariff walls in the post-war period to 
prevent the restoration of competition based on genuine cost 
differences from manufacturing centres in the belligerent 
countries which were obliged to withdraw partially during the 
war. Thus, difficult post-war problems of regional readjust- 
ment, calling for statesmanship of a high order, are created. 
These future difficulties may be minimised by avoiding indis- 
criminate subsidisation and concentrating efforts to maintain 
exports on types of goods having the most favourable prospects 
in future export markets. 


*Looked at objectively it seems curious that many of those who join 
in the widespread call in the United States for “all possible aid short 
of war” to Great Britain should omit such an obvious and poreey, form 
of assistance as credits. 


envisaging a long war, but in failing to provide adequately 
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CONCLUSION 


The workers are at present engaged in a war, the outcome 
of which will decide the future of labour and democracy not 
only in our time but for generations to come. They must over- 
throw the Nazis and Fascists whatever the cost if they are to 
preserve the most important gains which they have made since 
the downfall of the feudal system. Consequently, efficient 
economic organisation for war is the main problem facing 
organised labour at the present time. 

The menace of total war, as practised by Nazi Germany, can 
only be met successfully by striving to mobilise for war all the 
convertible resources that remain after the needs of personal 
health and efficiency have been met. In the early stages of 
development of the war economy the achievement of this objec- 
tive is hindered by scarcities of certain types of plant, machinery 
and other equipment, and skilled and semi-skilled labour, and 
efforts: must be concentrated on removing these scarcities as 
rapidly as possible by the combined efforts of Government de- 
partments, trade unions, and business men. The countries out- 
side Europe, some of them already at war and others faced with 
the probability that they will soon become involved, have as yet 
scarcely passed out of these stages. Consequently indiscriminate 
reduction of consumption is not to be recommended in these 
circumstances, though the output of such consumption goods as 
employ factors already needed for war production, and of which 
no outside reserve exists, should be restricted at an early stage. 

When this stage is passed, and an approach is made towards 
full employment of labour, drastic reduction in the output of 
consumers’ goods, especially durable and semi-durable consumers’ 
goods, other than those goods necessary for the maintenance 
of health and efficiency, becomes necessary. Inflation, voluntary 
lending, compulsory lending, taxation, and rationing, may be 
used to restrict consumption. Inflation is the least equitable 
and efficient of these methods, and large-scale voluntary lending 
tends to produce unfavourable effects on post-war distribution 
of income; hence a combination of taxation, compulsory lending, 
and rationing, with seme provision for voluntary lending, 
appears to be the most equitable and efficient method of re- 
stricting consumption. 

Incomes below a level just sufficient to obtain adequate sup- 
plies of biological necessities should be untouched; in fact the 
existing consumption of dairy products and vegetable and salad 
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products among low income groups should actually be increased. 
The Government should also undertake an ‘educational cam- 
paign to instruct consumers in the food habits most conducive 
to health and efficiency. Income tax should be raised rapidly on 
all incomes above the level adequate for necessities, approxi- 
mating one hundred per cent. in the higher incomes, after 
allowance has been made for the higher overhead costs of higher 
income groups. An excess profits tax of one hundred per cent. 
should be levied in addition if it proves to be a more speedy 
instrument of collection than an income tax; it should be 
applied to all industries and not merely to those engaged in 
the production of war materials. Raw materials should be 
rationed by Governments, not only with a view to proper allo- 
cation among various branches of the fighting services, but also 
with a view to restricting unnecessary consumption.! 

Social justice should not be lost sight of even in war emer- 
gencies. In some countries at least the effects of the system 
of taxation in vogue on the eve of the war were to aggravate 
inequality of income. Moreover, investigations in a number of 
countries proved beyond doubt that a large section of the lower 
income groups suffered from inadequate nutrition and defective 
housing, and showed higher mortality and morbidity rates than 
the national average. Hence, on grounds of social justice, de- 
ferred pay should be substituted for increased taxation on low 
income groups. This, in conjunction with the drastic taxation 
of higher income groups advocated above, would provide for a 
substantial reduction in the inequality of income and a general 
improvement in the conditions of life of the low income groups 
in the post-war period. 

Since families differ in size, and payment for work does not 
take account of differences in number of dependants, there is a 
danger that consumption in some families will be cut below, 
while that in others will exceed, the level necessary to main- 
tain health and efficiency. In present emergency conditions the 
only effective remedy is to adopt a system of family benefits, 
in the form of money payments or the extension of free goods 
and services in respect of each child. 

To carry out these measures, or indeed war measures that 
fall far short of these standards, greatly increased powers have 


*If the fiscal and financial policies recommended here appear Draconic 
it should be remembered that this paper is concerned with the basic 
merits and demerits of the various possible measures and not with ques- 
tions of political expediency. 
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to be given to Governments, and freedom cannot be left to 
private individuals to produce what and when they will. Hence, 
Governments should be made widely representative and should 
include labour leaders chosen by the workers. Provided this 
condition is fulfilled there are no adequate grounds for the view 
that democratic institutions would be prejudiced by the grant 
of adequate powers to Governments to wage total war against 
aggressor countries. Provided that it is equipped with reason- 
ably adequate material weapons against external aggression, 
democracy is a hardier plant than many of those who give it lip 
service would have us believe. 

Aggression in Western Europe and the Far East has brought 
millions of workers under the domination of alien rulers. It 
has deprived workers in long-established democracies of liber- 
ties which they had come to take for granted as part of an 
inalienable social heritage. The workers in-those areas are 
told that they are to enter ifito a “new order”. It is indeed a 
new order as far as the twentieth and indeed the nineteenth 
centuries are concerned. In it there is no place for democratic 
institutions, for freedom of speech and association, for the 
advancement of social welfare, for, indeed, any of the ideals and 
objectives towards which the workers have struggled since the 
era of modern industrialisation began. If this “new order”, 
already established over most of continental Western Europe, 
were firmly entrenched there and extended to the rest of the 
world, as its creators desire it to be, the gains made by the 
labour movement in one hundred and fifty years of struggle 
would everywhere be lost overnight and the workers of the 
world would sink back into conditions of serfdom from which 
it would be even more difficult for them to emerge than it was 
for their ancestors to strike off the chains of the feudal system. 

This must not be. There will be no want of individual 
courage and determination not only to frustrate these attacks 
but to drive forward to an order in which social justice will be 
more widely realised’ than it was in the pre-war order. Let us 
see to it that the courage and determination of individuals are 
backed by such thorough economic organisation in the service 
of democracy that success is assured. 
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Relative Wages in Wartime 
by 


E. J. RicHEs 
International Labour O ffice 


: any time of relatively stable economic conditions, the 
rates of wages current in different industries and occupa- 
tions form an organic system. Each rate bears some relation, 
directly or through connected links, to every other rate, and 
the system as a whole is the resultant of those complex forces— 
consumers’ choices, the technique of production, the elasticity 
of supply of labour and capital, organisation and bargaining 
strength, custom and the institutional framework—which con- 
stitute the labour market. In a structure so delicately balanced 
a change at any point brings corresponding changes elsewhere. 
An increase in the demand for a particular commodity, leading © 
to higher wages for the workers who make it, exerts an upward 
influence on the wages of similar workers elsewhere; and other 
groups whose wages bear some customary relation to the rates 
affected will expect a corresponding increase. If at the same 
time there is a fall in the demand for another class of goods, 
forces of an opposite kind are set in motion in the industry 
concerned. 
In ordinary times most such changes in the demand for dif- 
ferent types of labour, and consequently in relative wage rates, 
take place gradually. They continually modify but they do not 
disrupt the established structure of customary rates. When, 
however, a peaceful country is suddenly plunged in war, forces 
are set in motion which may destroy completely the customary 
equilibrium. 
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RELATIVE WAGES IN WARTIME 


War DEMAND AND THE WAGE STRUCTURE 


Certain types of production must be expanded enor- 
mously and with the greatest possible speed and new types 
of production are begun. The demand for workers with the 
special skills essential to the execution of this programme 
quickly outruns the available supply. Rival firms outbid one 
another to get or keep the men they need, and both earnings 
and wage rates rise rapidly. The rise may be restrained to some ex- 
tent by workers’ unwillingness, for patriotic reasons, to extract 
monopolistic gains at the national expense, but it is certain, in 
the absence of rigid and far-reaching controls, to go far enough 
to upset established ratios between wages in different indus- 
tries and occupations. If at the same time costs of living start 
to rise and high profits begin to emerge, trade unions in the in- 
dustries where demand is keenest will feel justified in pressing 
for substantial wage increases and the competitive scramble 
for workers, by pushing up wage rates in individual establish- 
ments, will pave the way for more general advances. If in 
addition contracts for war supplies are being let on a “cost plus” 
basis (the contractor receiving a payment sufficient to cover 
his costs plus a specified percentage for profit), or if all profits 
above a certain rate are taken in taxation, there will indeed be 
little incentive for employers in these industries to resist the 
pressure for higher wages. 

In industries producing solely or mainly for civilian needs, 
opposite conditions are likely to prevail. Reduced demand and 
shortage of materials will contract the operations of factories 
and distributors; employment and earnings will fall, and wage 
rates if they do not actually decline will at least be unable to 
maintain anything like their usual relation to rates in force 
elsewhere. With costs of living rising the result is hardship; 
and the hardship is felt the more severely for its contrast with 
conditions in the industries producing war supplies. 


Differences in the experience of different groups of workers 
within a particular industry may be no less striking than the 
contrast between the fortunes of different industries. Where 
rapid expansion is taking place both methods of production and 
terms of employment are apt to vary in different establishments, 
and differences in the wages paid for similar work may cause 
unrest. Apart from such anomalies margins for skill in general 
are likely to be affected, though not necessarily to the same 
extent, or even in the same direction, in different occupations 
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or in the same occupation at different times. Those special 
groups of highly skilled workers whose membership is limited 
and difficult to increase and whose work, though in great demand for 
essential production, does not lend itself to subdivision among 
“dilutees”, may greatly improve their relative position. Else- 
where, however, the margins for skill are in the long run more 
likely to decline. As shortages of goods develop and prices 
rise there is a tendency to increased emphasis on the cost 
of living factor in wage negotiations. Wage adjustments, 
particularly those made by wage fixing authorities, are apt 
-to take the form of flat-rate increases which improve the 
relative position of the low-paid worker but worsen that 
of the better paid. Other factors contribute to the same re- 
sult. ‘In industries producing for war needs, mass production, 
with a high degree of division of labour, increases greatly the 
demand for semi-skilled workers and for this and other reasons 
the organisation and bargaining power of both semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers are likely to improve. Any customary element 
in skilled workers’ margins which may no longer be justified 
by higher productivity or supported by war demand is likely 
to be undermined and the secular trend to lower margins! at 
once strengthened and made manifest. Even if this does riot occur 
there may be marked changes in relative earnings: for produc- 
tion on a larger scale and improved methods may enable un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, paid by the piece, to increase 
greatly their hourly output and earnings, while skilled workers, 
who are usually paid at time rates, receive the same hourly 
earnings as before. Nor is this all: for while those below the 
skilled worker in the industrial scale are catching up, his super- 
iors are apt to forge ahead. With capacity production even 
small rates of profit yield large total gains and the upper ranks 
of management at least will likely share in the prevailing pros- 
perity. To those skilled workers whose position in the indus- 
trial scale is thus worsened, though their skill and output are 
as great as ever, the change appears as a rank injustice. The 
inevitable consequences—unrest, demoralisation, reduced effi- 
ciency—would be serious enough at any time. When a country 
is at war they may be positively dangerous. 

To add to the difficulties created by such changes in the 
relative wages of existing occupations there are apt to be per- 


*Due to such factors as the extension of popular education. Cf. A. G. B. 
FisHEr: “Education and Relative Wage Rates”, in Jnternational Labour Review, 
Vol. XXV, No. 6, June 1932. 
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sistent controversies over the rates fixed for what are in effect 
new occupations. New products are called for and in the case 
of many things already made the changes in the scale of pro- 
duction are such that the organisation and methods in use must 
be revolutionised: small workshops are replaced by mass-pro- 
duction and the technique of the assembly line. Much of the 
work formerly done by highly skilled labour is divided up among 
new Classes of specialised semi-skilled workers who must be re- 
cruited and trained for the purpose. Whenever such changes 
occur, difficult problems of wage fixing arise. Wage rates must 
be set both for new types of work and for new classes of work- 
ers, of whom not the least important will be the women drawn 
into industry to replace men needed elsewhere. Though com- 
parison with other types of work can furnish useful guidance, 
both the scope of controversy and the possibilities of error are 
enlarged by the absence of that body of custom which ordi- 
narily limits the range of disagreement in wage negotiations. 


THe ExperiENce or 1914-18 


The records of 1914-18 abound in illustrations of the prob- 
lems just outlined. As an outstanding example of the varying 
fortunes of different industries there is the case of engineering 
and textiles in Great Britain: “The war advance of the engi- 
neer was very nearly equal to the whole wage of the cotton 
worker, who, as being furthest from munitions production, was 
least able to obtain war advances.”! In the mining industry 
at one time war bonuses for certain groups of workers amounted 
to 29s. a week, as compared with 15s. in engineering and allied 
industries. Even within particular industries there were 
marked disparities. In the Clyde shipbuilding industry at the 
end of the first year of war the increases over pre-war 
rates that had been conceded to different classes of tradesmen 
varied from 2 per cent. in the case of painters to 43% per cent. 
in the case of fitters*; and at a later stage sheet-metal workers, 
whose labour was in urgent demand, were granted an addi- 
tional advance although they already enjoyed a bonus 13s. a 
week higher than that of the rest of the engineering trades.‘ In 
other belligerent countries similar divergencies appeared. Thus 


*Humbert Wore: Labour Supply and Regulation (Oxford, 1923), p. 245, 
note. 

* Henry CLay: “Government Control of Wages in Wartime”, in The Problem 
of Industrial Relations and Other Lectures (London, 1929), pp. 40 and 56. 

*Tbid., p. 38. 

*Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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in France wages rose much faster in the large-scale industries 
producing war supplies and in armaments factories than in the 
small-scale undertakings which were catering mainly to civilian 
needs.! Within particular industries there was a considerable 
range of variation? and in the provinces the average level of 
wages rose more than in Paris.’ In the United States average 
annual real earnings in manufacturing rose 12.4 per cent. from 
1915 to 1918, compared with an average increase in all indus- 
tries of 6.6 per cent.; in water transportation also wages rose 
'more than the general average, while in street railways they 
fell some 9 per cent. In the “unclassified” groups of occupa- 
tions, which included a large amount of “non-essential” pro- 
duction and in which “the natural lag of wages when prices 
rise was not . . . so strenuously combated by public policy 
acting through wage adjustment boards and aiming to make 
wages keep pace with rising costs of living’®, there was a 
decline of 18 per cent. in average annual real earnings from 
1915 to 1919.6 

No less marked than the varying fortunes of different indus- 
tries during 1914-18 were the changes in the relative positions 
of different grades of skill. In almost all the countries which 
felt the influence of war, margins for skill declined.’ The fall 
was particularly great in Germany, where currency inflation 
and the rise in living costs were greatest; but even in New 
Zealand, where the rise in cost of living was relatively small, 
margins were appreciably reduced. When wage increases or 
special bonuses were granted to offset the higher cost of living 
they frequently took the form of equal absolute increments in 
all grades of skill.§ The skilled worker, who already received 


* Lucien Marcu : Mouvement des prix et des salaires pendant la guerre (Paris, 
1922), pp. 274 and 297; cf. William Ovatm and Charles Picguenarp: Salaires 
et tarifs. Conventions collectives et gréves. La politique du Ministére de l’ Arma- 
ment et du Ministére du Travail (Paris, 1928), pp. 123-124. 

? William Ovaip and Charles PicguENnarp: of. cit., pp. 355-357. 

*Cf. Lucien Marcu: op. cit., pp. 263, 267, etc. 

“Basic data from W. I. Kine: The National Income and Its Purchasing 
Power (New York, 1930), pp. 152-153. 

* John Maurice CLarK: The Costs of the World War to the American People 
(New Haven, 1931), p. 159. 

* Ibid., pp. 152-159. 

"Cf. J. H. Ricnarpson: “Some Aspects of Recent Wage Movements and 
Tendencies in Various Countries”, in /nternational Labour Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 2, Feb. 1928, and L. Acnner: “Entlohnung der qualifizierten Arbeit vor 
und nach dem Kriege”, in Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv, 1928. 

*For examples see Henry Cray: op. cit., pp. 45-6; A. L. Bow.ey: Prices 
and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920 (Oxford, 1921), p. 99; William 
Ova.w and Charles PicguENARD: op. cit., pp. 231, 265, etc.; Lucien MaRcH: 
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more than a bare living wage, was less in need of an increase, 
it was held, than his lower-paid colleague; and in any case 
the cost of necessaries and consequently the increase in that 
cost were much the same for both. Equal increases to skilled 
and unskilled workers left the absolute margin between their 
rates unchanged but brought the unskilled rate relatively 
nearer to the skilled; and the greater the increase as cost of 
living rose, the greater the reduction in the relative margin. 
Not infrequently, however, the cost-of-living bonuses were 
actually smaller for skilled workers than for unskilled’; and 
in many cases the skilled worker or the worker whose ordinary 
wage exceeded a certain sum received no such bonus at all.? 
Less general in their influence but even more drastic in their 
effect on margins in the industries concerned were the changes 
in the scale and technique of war material production, which 
led to enormous increases in the earnings of certain classes of 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Some of the most striking 
instances of the disparities which resulted from such changes 
are to be found in the records of British experience during 
1914-183 In the autumn of 1915, as a means of securing trade 


union consent to the widespread introduction of piece work, an 
undertaking was given by the Minister of Munitions that 
piece rates, once fixed, would not be cut. Contracts for the pro- 
duction of large quantities of munitions were let to many firms 
with no previous experience in such work and in fixing their 
piece rates these firms had to rely on guess-work or on the 


op. cit., pp. 280-281; D. T. Sawxins: The Living Wage in Australia (Mel- 
bourne, 1933), p. 60; New ZEALAND DEPARTMENT OF Lasour: Awards, Recom- 
mendations, Agreements, etc., made under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, and the Labour Disputes Investigation Act, Vol. XIX, 1918, 
pp. 1061-1062, and Vol. XXIII, pp. 334 and following; and E. J. Ricnes: 

“Conflicts of Principle in Wage Regulation in New ee, in Economica, 
Vol. V (new series), No. 19, August 1938, p. 321. 

*Cf. William Ovauip and Charles Picguenarp: op. cit., pp. 233-240; A. L. 
BowLey: op. cit., p. 97; John Maurice CLARK: op. cit., p. 160; New Zealand 
Awards, Vol. XVI, pp. 431 and 700, Vol. XVII, pp. 419 and. 960, and Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 70-71; and D. T. SAwxrIns: of. cit., pp. 60-61. 

William and Charles Picguenarp: of. cit., pp. 234 and 239- 
240; New Zealand Awards, Vol. XVI, pp. 337 and 487, arid Vol. XVII, pp. 418 
and 960; and D. T. SaAwxrns: op. cit., p. 61. 

*For the classic accounts of this experience see Humbert Wotre: op. cit., 

pp. 263 and following; and Henry Cray: op. cit., pp. 34 and 42 and following. 
For a reference to similar disparities in Frarice see William Ouacip and Charles 
PICQUENARD: op. cit., p. 175. 
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advice given to them by the old armament firms. The latter, 
however, “had based their prices on the comparatively leisurely 
and extremely limited pre-war production of a shell far more 
complicated than the one evolved during the war. These prices 
pre-war had yielded fair average earnings, but when they were 
applied practically without alteration to an entirely different 
type of production, they produced earnings’ for much less skilled 
work twice or three times and even four times as great as those 
derived from the same price lists before the War. Instances 
began to pour in from all parts of the country of earnings by 
unskilled men varying from £5 to £9. But the pledge made the 
Ministry powerless to intervene. Workmen had been assured 
that rates would not be cut, and the failure to honour that 
assurance would, it was felt, strike a blow at the whole system 
of payment by results.”! Skilled workers, on the other hand, 
kept on time wages because their work was too varied to be 
placed on any system of payment by results, received no such 
increase. “During 1916 the skilled workers—supervisers, tool- 
room hands, setters-up and millwrights, the nature of whose 
duties made it difficult for them to work piece work — grew 
increasingly restless as the earnings of unskilled newcomers on 
piece work began to approach and then far to surpass their 
own.”? In Sheffield, for example, the earnings of skilled men 
were about half of those of unskilled machine minders. “The 
position was further aggravated by the granting of flat war 
bonuses for both classes, thus further obscuring the distinction 
between the skilled and the unskilled.’”* Finally an attempt 
was made to remedy the skilled worker’s grievance by granting 
a bonus of 12% per cent. on earnings to all fully-skilled time 
workers in the engineering and foundry industries. Very soon 
it became apparent that the line of demarcation thus drawn 
could not be defended. “Almost immediately there was a de- 
mand for an extension of the bonus to skilled time-workers in 
the shipyards; a similar demand followed from unskilled time- 
workers, who were equally prevented from enjoying the ad- 
vantages of piecework and had much less adequate time-wages 
than the skilled men. It proved impossible to resist these claims, 
and the bonus became a general time-workers’ bonus in engi- 
neering and shipbuilding. Now, although the skilled time- 


*Humbert Wo Fe: of. cit., p. 265. 


* Ibid., p. 270. Cf. also Edwin CANNAN: “Industrial Unrest”, in Economic 
Journal, Vol. XXVII, No. 108, Dec. -1917, pp. 457-458 


*Humbert Wo re: op. cit., p. 270. 
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workers’ grievance was a real grievance, it is not to be inferred 
that time-workers in general were underpaid, nor that unduly 
high earnings were the rule on systems of payment by results. 
A general advance to time-workers, therefore, disturbed the 
general relation between time and piece earnings, and led to a 
demand for a corresponding advance in piece-rates.”? In the 
end this too was granted. “Thus the wheel had swung full 
circle, and the relative positions of time-workers and piece- 
workers were restored.”* The skilled worker’s grievance re- 
mained but “it was a part of the towering complexities of the 
wages situation that for a grievance so obvious no remedy 
could be found”.® | 

Closely related in their origin to the skilled worker’s griev- 
ance were many of the problems of women’s wages. The 
shortage of skilled workers and the adoption of mass production 
methods in the making of munitions, which led to a great in- 
crease in the proportion of semi-skilled workers and to the 
problems of wage regulation just outlined, led also to the em- 
ployment of large numbers of women both on new types of 
production and on work which was customarily regarded as 
“men’s work”. As the newly-recruited women workers were 
unorganised and so unable to secure fair rates of wages by 
collective bargaining and as the men’s trade unions in any case 
insisted on the fixing of adequate wages as a condition of re- 
laxing demarcation rules and admitting women to men’s work, 
State regulation of women’s wages was speedily introduced. In 
Great Britain, as in France, the principle generally adopted was 


that of “equal pay for equal work”, a principle which proved 


difficult to interpret and apply in practice. In France the rule 
prescribed that for identical work performed under the same 
conditions by men and women workers the women’s piece rate 
must not be less than the men’s; but if a part of the work (such 
as setting up of machines) was not done by the women, or if 
the latter had to be assisted by men, the total price paid for 
the women’s work, plus the overhead expenses it involved, must 
be not less than the price paid to men who performed the whole 
of the work in question. In Great Britain, where the regula- 
tion of wages was limited at first to women engaged in men’s 
work, the rule adopted was more generous. In the case of 
women employed on piece work or premium bonus it provided 


*Henry Ciay: op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

Ibid., p. 46. 

* Humbert Wo re: ob. cit., p. 273. 

‘William Ova.ip and Charles op. cit., p. 192. 
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merely that they were to be paid the piece rates or bonus times 
customarily paid to men on the job; while women employed 
at time rates on “work customarily performed by fully-skilled 
tradesmen” were to be paid the time rate of such tradesmen. 
In order, however, to ensure that the “equal pay” was not 
being made for work which was in effect unequal, as well as to 
keep down costs, it was soon found necessary to amend the 
rule for women on time work to allow of the payment of lower 
rates to all who did not do the setting-up customarily done by 
fully-skilled tradesmen or who required more supervision than 
such men. Difficulties of interpretation of the kind which this 
amendment was designed to solve constituted only a part of the 
problems raised by the regulation of women’s wages and the 
limiting of this regulation to women engaged in men’s work. 
As a result of the trade unions’ insistence that the rates paid 
should be such as would not affect adversely the wages of men, 
women engaged in men’s work who were newcomers to in- 
dustry were soon earning wages considerably higher than experi- 
enced women workers engaged in women’s work. “It was an 
almost intolerable grievance for women also engaged on muni- 
tions but on work done previously by women, and often skilled 
at that work, not only to see new recruits earning far higher 
wages than their own, but themselves, as the cost of living rose, 
to suffer hardship because, quite apart from comparison, their 
rates were inadequate.”! To permit the continuance of such 
anomalies would have been to court industrial unrest and the 
Government found itself obliged to extend its control of wages 
to women engaged in women’s work. 


REcENT EXPERIENCE 


Before turning from the records of 1914-18 to those of the 
present war it may be of interest to note certain general con- 
siderations which suggest that some at least of the difficulties 
which arose in the field of relative wages 25 years ago may 
prove less acute this time. In the first place, the lessons of 
1914-18 have not been entirely forgotten. Consequently, 
though modern mechanised warfare involves an enormously 
increased demand for armaments, and the production of 
planes, tanks, and guns, which bulk so large in this demand, 
requires, at least in its initial stages, a greater proportion 
of highly skilled labour than the typical munition work of 


*Humbert Wo of. cit., p. 289. 
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1914-18, the strain on the supply of skilled workers and on skilled 
wage-rates should be offset at least in part by precautions based 
on past experience. Thus the need for careful organisation of a 
nation’s labour supply is now well recognised and every effort 
is made to conserve scarce types of skill by avoiding the non- 
selective recruiting and conscription which accentuated labour 


shortages and wage movements during the last war. More- 


over methods of ‘training of skilled workers have probably 
improved, and numbers of workers already semi-skilled are 
available for training, so that if adequate training facilities 
are provided it should be possible in time to meet the increased 
demand even for such highly skilled workers as machinists. 
tool-makers, pattern-makers, and instrument-makers. Further- 
more, every effort is being made to utilise as economically and 
efficiently as possible the limited supplies of skilled labour 
already available: skilled engineers, for example, are reserved 
as far as possible for such tasks as tool-making and tool- 
setting, while routine production work is carried out by semi- 
skilled workers operating special-purpose and semi-automatic 
machine tools. 

Secondly, the technique of mass production, which wrought 
such revolutionary changes then, is now more general and 
the problems which its introduction and application involve 
are better understood. As a result of the widespread adoption 
of automatic machinery the distinction between skilled and 
unskilled is less definite and a large proportion of workers 
possess the experience and the limited degree of skill needed 
to enable them to adapt themselves rapidly to mass production 
work in almost any industry. Problems of wage fixing for 
workers in new or expanded production should consequently 
prove less difficult than in 1914-18; and in any case the experi- 
ence gained then and since in the art of rate setting should en- 
able such problems as do arise to be solved more easily. For 
somewhat similar reasons the special problems of women’s 


wages may also prove less difficult. There are many more - 


customary rates of pay for women’s work, and minimum rates 
set by collective agreements or by mimimum wage fixing 
authorities, than there were 25 years ago; the principle of equal 
pay for equal work—provided the work is in fact equal—is 
likely to be more easily accepted; and the prejudice against 
women workers, which made the reasonable settlement of 
many of the problems involved in their employment difficult 
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in 1914-18, is a generation less intense.’ Finally, there is in 
practically all the countries concerned a more developed mech- 
anism for negotiating or regulating wages; and there are prob- 
ably fewer and smaller inter-regional and inter-industrial dis- 
parities in wage rates than there were in 1914. The last war 
saw a great growth of trade union organisation, particularly 
among the less skilled groups of workers, and with it a more 
uniform and systematic wage structure; and in the succeeding 
period there has been a vast extension of wage fixing machinery. 
As a result some of the problems which confronted those re- 
sponsible for improvising wage controls during the last war are 
now non-existent or less acute; while many of the essential 
components of a system of control, should such be needed, lie 
ready to hand. 


Though the information available concerning actual wage 
changes since the outbreak of the present war is fragmentary 
and incomplete, it includes many instances of changes in rela- 
tive wage rates in different industries and occupations. In 
France and in Germany, where wage rates are subject to strict 
control, such changes as have occurred constitute exceptions to 
policies the general aim of which in this respect appears to be 
to maintain pre-war relationships. In Great Britain, however, 
no such central control of wage rates exists (though, as will 
be seen later, certain limited controls have recently been intro- 
duced) and the many changes in relative wages which have 


been registered must be regarded as a natural consequence of. 


the radical changes in the conditions of demand and supply for 
different types of labour. 


In addition to such changes in wage rates there have been 
considerable changes in relative earnings, consequent on in- 
creased activity and overtime in certain industries and opposite 


*Cf. The Economist, 3 Feb. 1940, p. 190. It should however be noted, as 
against the favourable factors listed above, first that in such industries as metals, 
light engineering, textiles, and chemicals, for which women are likely to be 
recruited, the differences between the rates of pay of men and women are still 
very great; and, second, the numbers of women who may have to be brought 
into industry, and consequently the extent to which the dilution of male by 
female labour may have to be carried, may be much greater than in 1914-18. 
In Great Britain, for example, it has been suggested that as many as 4 million 
women may have to be brought in, as compared with 1.6 million in 1914-18. 
(Helen Maxower and H. W. Rosinson: “Labour potential in war-time”, in 
Economic Journal, Dec. 1939.) 
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conditions elsewhere.! It appears likely, moreover — though 
this must necessarily be a matter of conjecture — that such 
movements in relative earnings have been less dissimilar in the 
different countries than has been their experience in the matter 
of relative wage rates. 


No comprehensive survey of recent changes can be attempted 
in the present paper but it may be useful to quote a few ex- 
amples. In certain industries where work has become excep- 
tionally arduous or dangerous as a result of war conditions 
increased wages have been conceded, either as a measure of 
equity or as a necessary inducement. ‘Thus in France, Great 
Britain, and most neutral countries whose ships trade in the 
war zone, seamen have secured substantial wage increases or 
special risk bonuses.? In other cases the vital nature of the 
service rendered and the advisability of offering special induce- 
ments to ensure its full performance appear to have consti- 
tuted the main reason for concessions granted. A case in point 
is that of German coal miners, who have been exempted from 
a general rule abolishing special rates of pay for overtime.® 


In the great majority of cases, however, the factor most 
prominent in wage negotiations has been the rise in the cost 
of living due to war conditions. There is no doubt a tendency 
to over-rate the importance of this factor, to which both trade 
unions and employers sometimes find it convenient to ascribe 
wage increases whose real origin lies in the increased demand 
for labour. But its importance is none the less outstanding. In 


* Thus in Great Britain an Enquiry conducted by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, and covering 719,000 workers, showed increases 
in average earnings per head in different industries, for the period from 23 
September 1939 to 16 March 1940, ranging from —0.5 per cent. in Shipbuilding 
and 2.2 per cent. in Food to 17.3 per cent. in Mining and 25.2 per cent. in 
Clothing. There were also marked differences in the experience of different age 
and sex groups: from March 1939 to March 1940 the earnings of females under 
21 rose by 20.6 per cent., those of males over 21 by 16.6 per cent., those of 
females over 21 by 12.6 per cent., and those of males under 21 by 11 9 per cent. 
(Economic Journal, June-Sept. 1940, pe 189-194). 

Another enquiry, made in May and June 1940 under the auspices of the same 
Institute, showed that in a representative London borough “for every working- 
class family whose income had increased there were roughly three whose income 
had decreased and three whose income was the same” and in Coventry, with its 
marked arms boom, “nearly half had increased their income ; of the rest, 32 per 
cent. had the same income as pre-war, 20 per cent. had less”, (Charles Manse: 
“War-time saving and spending: a district survey”, in Economic Journal, June- 
Sept. 1940, p. 327.) 

*For examples of such increases see Industrial and Labour Information, 
2 Oct. 1939, p. 23; 23 Oct. 1939, p. 116; 13 Nov. 1939, p. 195; 1-8 Jan. 1940, 

p. 29; 22 Jan. 1940, p. 76; 5 Feb. 1940, p. 127; 12 Feb. 1940, p. 150; 19 Feb. 
1940, p. 176; 11 March 1940, p. 250; 13 May 1940, p. 158. 


* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 8 April 1940, p. 25. 
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all the countries in which systems of minimum wage regulation 
are in operation the authorities responsible for fixing minimum 
rates invariably attach great weight to changes in the cost of 
living, and in certain cases such changes lead to automatic 
adjustments in wage rates. Thus in Australia the wages of most 
workers have for years been linked by fixed margins to basic 
rates, the amounts of which are subject to periodical adjust- 
ment according to movements in the cost of living. And in 
New Zealand, though no such automatic adjustment takes 
place, the Court of Arbitration now has power to vary minimum 
wages by general order in all industries under its jurisdiction 
and is directed, when doing so, to take into account changes in 
the cost of living.1 In the former case, since the absolute 
amounts of margins for skill are unaffected by cost-of-living 
adjustments, the increases in basic rates resulting from the war- 
time rise in living costs have the effect of reducing relative 
margins. In New Zealand, on the other hand, the only adjust- 
ment so far made under the Court’s general power is an all- 
round increase of five per cent. which leaves relative wages 
unchanged.? In Italy margins were narrowed by a general 
adjustment in March 1940 which granted wage increases ranging 
from 10 per cent. for workers in the highest wage group to 15 
per cent. for labourers.* 

Apart from such cases of wage regulation the outstanding 
examples of adjustments based on cost of living are the sliding 
scale agreements. 

In Great Britain, where even before the war a large number 
of collective agreements included sliding scale provisions, and in 
Belgium, where such provisions were in force in practically all 
industries, wage increases accrued automatically as cost of living 
rose; and since the war broke out the number of workers cov- 
ered by such sliding scales has increased enormously. In Great 
Britain new agreements containing such provisions have been 
concluded in several industries which had nothing of the kind be- 


*The Rates of Wages Emergency Regulations, 1940, dated 16 May and 12 
June 1940 (Statutory Regulations, 1940, numbers 86 and il 6). 


*In the case of State employees in New Zealand, however, the Government 
has granted a flat-rate increase (5s. a week to all employees of 18 years and 
over who earn not more than £335 a year—an amount equivalent to a little over 
five per cent. of the average wage of such employees) with the effect of reducing 
both absolute and relative margins between different grades (The Standard, 
Wellington, 19 September 1940, p. 1). 


* Jl Sole, 10 March 1940. 
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fore’, and in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, general agreements 
were reached late in 1939 or early in 1940 by the central organi- 
sations of workers and employers to apply sliding scales 
throughout most industries. 

Most of the wage increases resulting from sliding scale 
arrangements have been the same in amount for workers in 
different grades of skill and this has meant, of course, a reduc- 
tion in relative margins for skill. Thus in Denmark, although 
the trade unions sought at first to obtain a percentage bonus 
to offset the rise in the cost of living, the agreement finally 
reached, which was the most comprehensive ever concluded, 
provided for quarterly adjustments based on the cost of living 
index at a uniform rate for all men and at lower rates for 
women and young persons.2 In Sweden and Norway general 
agreements concluded between the central organisations of em- 
ployers and workers provided similarly for flat rate cost of 
living bonuses subject to periodical adjustment.* In Iceland the 
influence of the cost of living bonus in reducing proportionate 
margins for skill has been carried a stage further: unskilled 
and lower-paid workers are to receive a bonus equivalent to 
three-quarters of the rise in prices and higher-paid workers a 
smaller amount.* In Belgium, on the other hand, though the. 
sliding scale arrangements previously in operation were con- 
siderably modified, the principle of proportionate as opposed to 
flat rate changes in wage rates was retained. 

Where sliding scales are in general operation the relative 
positions of workers in the same wage groups in different in- 
dustries remain as a rule unchanged, for the cost of living 
supplements are usually at uniform rates for all industries. In 
Sweden, however, the amounts of the supplements are to be 
determined separately for different undertakings or groups of 
undertakings in proportion to the average hourly earnings of 
all workers taken together®, so that workers who belong to the 
same wage group but are in different industries, or even in 

* Altogether it is estimated that nearly 3,000,000 workers are governed by 
such agreements. (Labour, July 1940, p. 521.) 

*Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 1-8 Jan. 1940, p. 3. The y aye 
was concluded in October 1939. Early in 1940, however, it came in for much 
criticism as a result of a marked rise in the cost-of- living index and in May, 
after the German occupation, legislation was introduced to suspend the operation 
of the agreement and to cancel the adjustment of wages to any index 


exceeding that of January 1940 (Industria, Stockholm, 8 June 1940). 
* Industrial and Labour Information, 19 Feb. 1940, p. 158, and 25 March 1940, 


p. 284, 
* Ibid., 25 March 1940, p. 285. 
* Both averages and supplements are, UEP calculated separately for men 


and women workers. 
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different undertakings in the same industry, may find their wage 
rates rising (or falling, if the cost of living falls) at different 
rates. On the other hand, the fact that the cost of living supple- 
ment is proportionate to average earnings within each under- 
taking will mean that relative wages as between industries with 
different levels of wages will be less affected than they would 
be by a system such as that adopted in Denmark and in Norway. 
In Great Britain, where separate sliding scale agreements are 
in operation in each of a number of industries, there is consid- 
erable variation in the nature and working of the scales adopted. 
Among those which have come to the notice of the writer the 
wage increases provided for range from an equivalent of 2 Yd. 
a week for each rise of one point in the cost of living index to 
as much as 5d. a week; and the dates at which they come into 
effect also vary in different industries. 

Where no sliding scale applies and wage increases have been 
negotiated independently the range of variation is still greater. 
In Great Britain increases ranging from ls. to 15s. a week have 
been noted. Many of them take the form of a special cost of 
living or war bonus—a description which carries no necessary 
implication of uniformity but has the effect of leaving basic 
rates unchanged. The dates at which wage increases have come 
into force in different industries have varied considerably; 
during the first six months of the war at least, there were some 
millions of workers who received no increase at all; and there 
were a minority whose wages had actually been reduced. How 
many there are who are still in such a position it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate, but that wide disparities in the experience of 
different groups still persist is not open to doubt.! As against 
this it should, however, be noted that considerable progress has 
been made in dealing with some of the problems that proved 
most baffling in 1914-18. 


*In the industries for which statistics are regularly compiled by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, increases in weekly full-time wage rates were 
reported for some 4,750,000 workers during the period September to December 
1939 and for some 7,160,000 in the first seven months of 1940. Some decreases 
were also reported but in most if not all cases these were offset by subsequent 
increases (cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. and Aug. 1940). According to 
Professor A. L. Bowley’s indexes the percentage increases in wage rates in 20 
different trades from May 1939 to July 1940 ranged from zero (compositors) 
to 22% (cotton) in industrial employments and 39 in agriculture (Roya 
Economic Society: Memorandum No. 83: London and Cambridge Economic 
Service’s Report on Current Economic Conditions, July 1940, p. 8). The Enquiry 
conducted by the National Institute of Economic and Social Research recorded 
average increases in wage rates in 16 industrial groups ranging from 3.0 per 
cent. (distribution) to 12.2 per cent. (clothing), and revealed considerable 
differences in the experience of different age and sex groups within these in- 
dustries (Economic Journal, June-Sept. 1940, p. 194). 
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Thus in the case of women’s work a comprehensive agree- 
ment between the Amalgamated Engineering Union and the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federation fixes the 
terms on which additional women may be taken into the engi- 
neering industry for the duration of the war. The general 
principle adopted is that, whoever does the work, “the rate for 
the job” will be paid. Where the women who enter the industry 
in this way are fully qualified, without further training and 
without additional supervision and assistance, to perform work 
hitherto recognised as work done by male labour, they are to 
be paid the rate and national bonus appropriate to the male 
labour they replace. In the case of women not already fully 
qualified, special rules will apply. Those who are employed on 
work hitherto done by boys or youths under 21 years of age 
will be paid according to the national agreed scale of wages for 
women workers or the boys’ and youths’ scale, whichever be 
the higher. Those who are employed on work hitherto done by 
adult men will have their wages calculated as follows: (a) for 
a probationary period of eight weeks they will be paid at the 
women’s national schedule of time rate and bonus; (6) for the 
next twelve weeks they will receive the national women’s basic 
rate increased by one-third of the difference between it and the 
basic rate of the men they replace, together with a bonus simi- 
larly increased; (c) for a further period of twelve weeks they 
are to be paid a basic rate equal to 75 per cent. of the basic 
rate of the men replaced, and similarly with the bonus; 
(d) thereafter where women are unable to carry out their work 
without additional supervision the rate and bonus shall be nego- 
tiable and paid according to the nature of the work and the 
ability displayed; but women who are able to carry out the 
work of men replaced, without additional supervision and assist- 
ance, will be given the basic rate and national bonus of the 
men replaced. Provision is made for payment by results in 
accordance with these arrangements. 

No less important, to judge by 1914-18, is a second agree- 
ment in thé engineering industry which provides that skilled 
workers in the toolroom or skilled men transferred from pro- 
duction to tool making are to be guaranteed minimum earnings 
not less than the average earnings of the skilled production 
workers in the same factory for the same number of comparable 


* Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1940, p. 159, and Labowr (official organ 
of the British Trades Union Congress General Council), July 1940, p. 530. 
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hours worked.! As a result, the old inequality between work 
“on the bench” and work “on the belt”, which led to so much 
unrest during the last war, and was again proving troublesome, 
should at last be eliminated. 

Finally a “uniformity agreement” concluded, like the two 
just outlined, under the leadership of Mr. Ernest Bevin, pro- 
vides that for the period of the war workers in building and in 
civil engineering are to have equal rates of pay and similar 
working hours. In this case also, the new arrangement should 
serve to straighten out difficulties of long standing and remove 
a persistent cause of unrest.” 


THE ProBLeM OF CONTROL 

It is clear from even the limited information now available 
that many of those changes in relative wage rates which general 
considerations and past experience would lead one to expect 
in wartime have in fact been taking place during the past year. 
Whether they have had any appreciable effect on morale or 
willingness to work it would be more difficult to discover; but 
in any country which values social justice and seeks the willing 
co-operation of wage earners in its war effort the possibility 
of such repercussions should constitute a strong incentive to 
the organisations and authorities concerned with wage policy to 
study closely the character and consequences of wage changes. 

To stress this aspect of the matter is not of course to suggest 
that all changes in relative wages are undesirable, nor even that 
all changes due solely to war conditions should be so regarded. 
The structure of wage rates, though normally stable, is never 
wholly rigid: changes are always taking place in the relative 
position of some industries and occupations and some of the 
changes which have occurred in recent months would have come in 
any case. Of the remainder, some no doubt have merely taken 
place rather sooner than then would have done in peace-time. 
The most important, however, are those which are directly and 
wholly due to war conditions. Some of these, such as the rise 
in the relative wages of seamen, are due to a change in the 
nature of the work, which has become more arduous or danger- 
ous. Others are due to the allowance in wage negotiations for 
rising costs of living. Finally, there are those which can be 


* Labour, August 1940, p. 557. 
*The Building and Monumental Workers’ Journal, Glasgow, August 1940, 
pp. 3 and 7; The Evening News, London, 15 July 1940; The Manchester 
Guardian, 16 July 1940. 
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traced directly to a suddenly increased demand for certain 
types of production and consequently for certain types of labour, 
together with a declining demand for others. 

Each of these main types of changes in relative wages needs 
to be considered separately. Those that would have occurred 
in any case and those that have merely been precipitated by the 
war can be dismissed very briefly: the hardship they involve is 
likely to be actually lessened by the increased needs for labour, 
and the increased opportunities for retraining and transfer to 
new occupations, which result from war demands. Those that 
are due to a change in the nature of the work will be readily 
accepted as justified on grounds of equity and efficiency. 

The decline in margins for skill due to uniform or pro- 
gressively declining cost of living supplements is in a somewhat 
different class. As the sacrifices imposed by war increase it is 
both desirable and inevitable that they should be imposed in 
larger measure on those best able to bear them and tempered 
to those who have least to spare. In the general impoverish- 
ment which war involves some reduction of margins for skill 
can scarcely be avoided. But there are limits beyond which 
such a reduction cannot be carried without serious risk to in- 
dustrial harmony and efficiency. 

The final group of changes in relative wages—those due to 
radical changes in the relative demand for different types of 
labour—presents one of the most difficult problems of wartime 
- wages policy. In considering this group it is important to re- 
member that a rise in the relative wages of those classes of 
workers who are in most demand serves at once as a stimulus 
to employers to use such labour efficiently and economically, 
as an encouragement to the workers concerned to put forth 
their best efforts, and as an inducement to all other workers 
who can qualify for the work in question to take it up. 
At the same time, a fall in the relative wages of other groups 
of workers may encourage employers in war industries so to 
organise their operations as to be able to employ more of such 
workers and may encourage the workers concerned to move 
into industries and occupations in which their services will be 
of greater value both to employers and to the community as a 
whole. .Changes in relative wage rates and in relative earnings 
are thus one of the means of bringing about that change-over 
from peace-time production to the production of goods essential 
for war purposes, which constitutes the central problem of war- 
time economics. 
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To the extent, therefore, that changes in relative wages 
serve this purpose, and do so more efficiently than any practi- 
cable alternative, they must be regarded as justified. Such 
friction and dissatisfaction as they may cause in the process are 
a part of the price that must be paid for national defence. If, 
however, the changes proceed beyond the point at which their 
stimulus to effort and to efficiency in the utilisation of labour 
and other resources has reached its economical maximum, this 
justification no longer holds. The disadvantages of further 
change increase progressively and it becomes desirable to rely 
to a greater extent on other means of organising the supply 
and distribution of labour—on such measures, for example, as 
improved facilities for the transfer of workers from one in- 
dustry or locality to another, “dilution” in its various forms, 
and schemes for speeding up the training of skilled workers. 
If, in spite of such measures, changes in relative wages become 
further accentuated, to the point of provoking serious unrest 
among workers whose position is worsened, or diminishing in- 
centive among those whose earnings have increased, or raising 
unduly the cost of war supplies, a case arises for some deliberate 
limitation. 

To limit changes in relative wage rates which are due to 
changes in demand for labour it is necessary to check the up- 
ward movement of wages in those industries and occupations 
whose services are in most demand; for the only alternative— 
to raise wages where demand is weak—would increase the inci- 
dence of unemployment among workers in the less fortunate 
groups and thus in all probability leave them worse off than ~ 
before. If such a check—which may take the form either of 
a direct limitation of wage rates or of restrictions on the move- 
ment of workers, on competitive bidding by employers, and on 
the use of the strike weapon—can be applied by mutual con- 
sent as a result of negotiations between the Government and 
the parties concerned, the problem is solved; and it goes with- 
out saying that in this, as in all other matters of working condi- 
tions, the method of negotiation and voluntary agreement 
should have first preference. 

That such agreement is not beyond the range of possible 
achievement is shown by recent experience in Great Britain. 
Already in April 1940, a committee consisting of a chairman 


* There are of course other possible ways of improving the position of these 
groups (for example, the provision of family allowances) but these fall outside 


the scope of the present paper. 
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and representatives of workers’ and employers’ organisations 
agreed unanimously to the making of an Order! prohibiting 
employers in the building and civil engineering industries from 
advertising for bricklayers, carpenters, or joiners, without the 
consent of the-Minister of Labour and National Service. And 
later, at a time of national danger and under the leadership of 
a Minister drawn from their own ranks and enjoying their full 
confidence, the British trade unions agreed to an Order? making 
it an offence for any employer to engage a man normally en- 
gaged in coal-mining or in agriculture, forestry, or horticulture, 
except for work in those trades, or for an employer in the engi- 
neering, building, or civil engineering contracting industries to 
engage a man otherwise than through a Local Office of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service; and to a further 
Order® prohibiting strikes and lockouts and providing for the 
compulsory arbitration of all trade disputes which cannot be 
settled by agreement through the ordinary machinery of 
negotiation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
two last-mentioned of these Orders. The first, known as the 
“no poaching” Order, is designed to end the scramble for labour 
in the engineering industry and to prevent the movement of 
workers away from two other essential industries. The second, 
by making arbitration compulsory, introduces a principle to 
which the trade unions have hitherto been consistently opposed. 
In each case, the workers’ acceptance (for the duration of the 
war) of the new regulations involves a renunciation of oppor- 
tunities to press for wage increases or to move to higher-paid 
jobs—a very real sacrifice at such a time*; and if the Orders are 
effectively applied they will constitute an important check both 
on the general level of wages and on the movement of relative 
rates in different trades. Relative rates may be affected, more- 
over, by the policy of the National Arbitration Tribunal. Though 


*The Control of Employment (Advertisements) Order, 1940, effective 24 
April 1940. For details see Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1940, and Indus- 
trial and Labour Information, 13 May 1940, p. 153. 

* The Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order, 1940, effective 10 
June 1940. Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1940, pp. 156 and 181, and July 
1940, p. 185, and Labour, July 1940, p. 523. 

*The Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 1940, 
effective 25 July 1940. Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, Aug. 1940, p. 210. 

“Farm workers have received some compensation in the form of a national 
minimum wage of 48s. a week. Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 1940, 
p. 129; June, p. 158; July, p. 188; and Aug., p. 214. 
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no direction is given as to the principles to be followed in settling 
disputes, it is at least possible that this tribunal, like other 
similar bodies, may attach importance to the notion of a living 
wage and seek in consequence to maintain as far as possible 
the purchasing power of lower-paid workers while conceding 
much smaller advances than unrestricted competition would 
afford to workers whose labour is in keen demand. However 
this may be, it is clear that with strikes prohibited and the 
movement of labour greatly restricted, the weapons and safe- 
guards on which the worker ordinarily depends are greatly 
weakened and a major part of the responsibility for determining 
the relative rates of wages in different industries and occupa- 
tions must fall upon the Arbitration Tribunal. 

Important as these measures may be, the checks on wage 
movements which they introduce are still indirect in character. 
Even the rates of wages to be fixed by the Tribunal will be 
minimum rates and though there will be powerful forces opera- 
ting to make them standard rates as well, there is as yet no legal 
obstacle to the payment by individual employers of higher 
rates. In this respect the position in Great Britain is similar 
to that in a number of the other countries that are at war.! In 
certain countries, however, maximum as well as minimum rates 
of wages have been fixed. Thus in France, under the law of 
10 November 1939, the average wages paid in any undertaking 
engaged on national defence work to workers in the same 
occupational group may not, hours and output being equal, ex- 
ceed the average wage of 1 September 1939, except in cases 
where the Minister of Labour and the Minister directly con- 
cerned have jointly decided to make some change; and in any 
case the rates approved must not be exceeded.? In Germany an 
Order of 4 September 1939 and regulations of 12 October 1939 
provide for the fixing of maximum limits for wages and salaries 
in all occupations and prohibit any increase of wages without 
special authorisation. In Japan, under Orders of 16 October 


*For information as to the measures taken in other countries to prevent 
strikes, or to control the engagement of scarce classes of workers or limit in 
other ways the competition of employers for their services, reference may be 
made to the International Labour Review, Industrial and Labour Information, 
and the United States Monthly Labor Review. 

*An English translation of this law will be supplied by the International 
Labour Office on request. 

*For an English translation of the wage provisions of the Order of 4 Sep- 
tember 1939 see I.L.O.: Legislative Series, 1939—Ger. 8, and for a note on the 
regulations of 12 October see Industrial and Labour Information, 27 Nov. 1939, 
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1939, wages and salaries are stabilised at the levels of 18 Sep- 
tember 1939 and increases are permitted only in special cases 
and with official authorisation.’ Little information is available 
as to how these controls have worked in practice or as to the 
extent to which it has been found necessary to allow excep- 
tions to the rigid stabilisation originally aimed at. Two excep- 
tions—affecting seamen in France and miners in Germany— 
have however been mentioned above; and in Japan the hardship 
caused by rising costs of living has led to the introduction of 
family allowances to supplement low wages.” 

Though the setting of a “ceiling” to wages has been advo- 
cated in certain circles in Great Britain, and the Minister of 
Labour and National Service has been empowered® to require 
the performance of services by any person “upon such terms 
as to remuneration” as he may direct—a provision which would 
apparently permit the fixing of maximum as well as minimum 
wages—there is no indication that the fixing of maximum rates 
is seriously contemplated as yet either in Great Britain or in 
any belligerent country other than the three already mentioned. 
Even should the rates of wages current in certain trades rise to 
levels commonly regarded as unreasonable it is by no means 
certain that other countries will follow the example of France 
or Germany. Apart from the fact that intervention at any single 
point in the system of wage rates is bound to have widespread 
repercussions and may eventually involve the regulating auth- 
ority in all the problems of general wage control, it is clear 
from the experience of 1914-18 that any prohibition of wage in- 
creases for special groups of workers is likely to be bitterly 
resented, and unless it is accompanied by thorough-going con- 
trol of engagements and dismissals it is likely to be ineffective. 
Since the workers whose opposition is thus aroused will be 
among those whose services are indispensable to the prosecution 
of the war any decline in their willingness to work will be a 
serious matter; and unrest to the point of stoppage or go-slow 
may assume the dimensions of disaster. Clearly the case for 
direct limitation of wages must be very strong to justify the 
taking of such risks. 

Even the more indirect types of limitation, such as have 


* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 13 May 1940, p. 138. 
* Ibid., p. 139. 


* By an Order in Council of 22 May 1940 made under the Emergency Powers 
Ot — 1939 and 1940. Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1940, 
pp. . 
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been adopted in Great Britain and in certain other countries, 
are apt to provoke some opposition. To minimise the dangers 
involved, and to ensure maximum output, it is important that 
the reasons justifying any attempt to control wartime move- 
ments in relative wages be understood and accepted not merely 
by national trade union leaders but by the rank and file as well. 
Essentially these reasons are of two kinds, both closely con- 
nected. There are first the considerations of justice as between 
different groups within the community; and, second, the effects 
on productive efficiency if this justice is not secured. Changes 
in customary differentials appear at any time as an injustice 
to those who find themselves worse off, and are sometimes felt 
to be such even by those who gain; and this is so even if the 
changes involve no absolute decline in real income in either 
group. In wartime the sense of injustice is likely to be greater 
if only because changes in relative wages will involve more 
often an absolute and not merely,a relative worsening of the 
position of the less fortunate groups. The reason for this is 
both simple and ineluctable. To maximise war effort, the quan- 
tity of goods produced for consumption must be limited. If, 
however, the incomes of one group of persons are increased 
while those of another remain constant or decline, the former 
will be able to secure a greater share of the diminished supply 
of goods, while the share left for the latter will be smaller both 
absolutely and in proportion. Injustice will be not merely felt, 
but real. Dissatisfaction and unrest are bound to follow, with 
effects on efficiency and output which may prove serious. Even 
so, any attempt to control relative wages may cost more than 
it is worth unless both the disparities of wage rates and the 
number of workers involved are really great. If they are, some 
measure of control may become inevitable. 

Whether such a stage will be reached in countries which 
have not yet adopted even indirect controls remains to be seen; 
and it is still too soon to say whether the measures already 
enforced in such countries as Great Britain will prove adequate 
to their purpose. The possibility however that new measures 
designed to limit wartime movements in relative wages may be 
under consideration warrants a brief reference, in closing, to 
the main safeguards which experience suggests to be desirable. 
There is of course room for wide variation in the details of 
control, since these must depend to a large extent on factors 
peculiar to each country concerned: in particular, on such mat- 
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ters as the character of trade union organisation, the methods 
by which wages are ordinarily determined, and the extent to 
which war needs limit production for civilian use. Certain 
general desiderata may, however, be briefly formulated. Con- 
trol, if it is to be equitable, must be comprehensive; and it must 
form part of a general plan of war finance and war production 
which takes fairly into account the situation of all sections of 
the community. The sacrifices it imposes must be for the 
benefit, not of receivers of profits, nor of taxpayers who can 
better afford them than the workers concerned, but of the com- 
munity as a whole. To be effective it must be accompanied by 
checks on undue competition by employers for workers and on 
undue movement of workers from place to place or from firm 
to firm. To be workable it must be efficiently and flexibly 
administered: for example, there must be speedy local investi- 
gation and settlement of disputes as they arise, on the basis of 
a policy that is centrally determined.? Finally, to secure the 
willing co-operation of those concerned and to ensure that their 
legitimate interests are properly safeguarded there must be an 
effective participation of trade union representatives at all 
stages, both in the determination of general policy and in its 
detailed application. 


*Cf. Henry Cray: op. cit., pp. 64-67. 
* Ibid., pp. 62-64. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR_ 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


TRANSFER OF STAFF TO MONTREAL 


A statement announcing the transfer to Montreal of the 
staff necessary to carry on the services of the International 
Labour Office was issued to the press by the Canadian Minister 
of Labour on 17 August 1940, and is reproduced in part below. 


Announcement was made to-day by the Honourable Norman A. 
McLarty, Minister of. Labour, that the Government of Canada has indi- 
cated its willingness that the personnel of the International Labour 
Office necessary to carry on the services should temporarily be trans- 
ferred to Canada. By June of this year the Office at Geneva found itself 
practically isolated from the great majority of its member countries. Com- 
munication had become difficult if not impossible, so that it was obvious 
that the work of the organisation could no longer be carried on effec- 
tively from Geneva. In this situation, the Canadian Government agreed 
to facilitate the temporary transfer of its personnel to Canada. 

Canada has been a strong supporter of the International Labour Or- 
ganisation since its foundation over twenty years ago, and has maintained 
a permanent office in Geneva to facilitate co-operation with its work. A 
Canadian delegation was present at the first International Labour Con- 
ference in Washington in 1919 and Canadian delegations representing the 
Government, employers’ and workers’ organisations have been present at 
every annual conference since that time, 

Montreal has been selected by the Director as the most suitable and 
convenient location for the new quarters of the International Labour 
Office and McGill University has agreed to provide the necessary office 
accommodation. 


The Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. John 
G. Winant, forwarded the following communication to the 
Governments of States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation: 


In accordance with policy established by Governing Body the Inter- 
national Labour Office continued to maintain essential activities despite 
war but since my last message to you lack of communication and trans- 
portation threatened to isolate Geneva Office from non-European Member 
States. In these circumstances the Canadian Government indicated its 
willingness that personnel of the International Labour Office necessary to 
carry on the services should temporarily be transferred to Canada. There- 
fore, acting under emergency powers vested in me, I have authorised 
transfer of such personnel pending final decision by competent authority 
of Organisation In informing you of this emergency action I rely 
upon support of your Government. 


This communication was cabled to all the non-European 
Member States, and favourable replies have been received from 
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the Governments of all these countries. A copy of the cable 
was sent by post to the Governments of other States Members. 


RESOLUTIONS OF WELCOME 


At various meetings of organisations in Canada and the 
United States resolutions have been adopted welcoming the 
staff of the International Labour Office to the North American 
continent. Some representative texts are given below. 


International Association of Governmental Labour Officials 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
International Association of Governmental Labour Officials at 
a Convention held in New York on 11 September 1940.2 


Whereas, one of the purposes of the International Association of 
Governmental Labour Officials is “to maintain and promote the best 
possible standards of law enforcement and administrative method”, and 
this purpose is in harmony with one of the principal functions of the 
International Labour Organisation, and 

Whereas, the International Labour Office is now, through the gen- 
erous co-operation of the Canadian Government, transferring a large part 
of its personnel from Geneva to Montreal, and 

Whereas, the achievement of a democratic peace will involve the 
problem of reabsorbing into civilian activities the millions of workers 
throughout the world now under arms or engaged in the production of 
armaments, and 

Whereas, the maintenance of world peace must rest upon an economic 
basis which makes adequate provision for the welfare of all workers. 

the International Association of Governmental Labour 
cials 

(1) Welcomes to this continent the members of the staff of the I.L.O. 
and records its pleasure that their coming will facilitate and encourage 
co-operation and the exchange of information between the I.L.O. and the 
members of the IAGLO. 

(2) Affirms its conviction of the vital importance, at a time when 
democratic institutions are threatened throughout the world, of uphold- 
ing the International Labour Organisation as a link between the demo- 
cratic forces of its member countries and as an agency for the main- 
tenance and improvement of: labour standards on the basis of free co- 
operation between employers, workers and Government. 

(3) Recommends that the International Labour Organisation put its 
best activity into working out a programme for the maintenance of world 
peace based upon recognition of the underlying necessity for adequate 
provision for workers’ welfare everywhere and offers its co-operation in 
working out such a programme and securing its adoption here. 


Canadian Trades and Labour Congress 


The annual Convention of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, meeting in Vancouver?, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution on 25 September 1940. 


_ Be it resolved, that this Congress wholeheartedly endorses the Cana- 
dian Government in inviting the International Labour Office to establish 
an office in Canada and in doing so assures the organisation of its com- 
plete and wholehearted support in continuing its essential activities and 


1 See below, p. 241. 
2 See below, p. 284. 
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in maintaining the mechanism of international collaboration between 
workers, employers and Governments which will be indispensable in the 
work of reconstruction when peace has been re-established. 


Wisconsin Federation of Labour 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labour at a Convention which 
met in Janesville from 19 to 23 August 1940. 


Whereas, The Constitution of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was drafted in 1919, by an international commission of which Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labour, was chairman; 
and 
Whereas, the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
has in recent years always included a member of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour; and ' 

Whereas, the International Labour Office, under Director John G. 
Winant, formerly Chairman of the Social Security Board of the United 
States, is continuing, despite the war, much of its valuable work for in- 
— justice and social welfare, for which it was founded; therefore 

€ it 
Resolved, that the Wisconsin State Federation of Labour, while 
condemning the. political and military pressures which have for the 
moment destroyed the free labour movement in most of the countries of 
the European continent and made it difficult and dangerous for the Inter- 
national Labour Office to continue to operate in Switzerland, welcomes the 
removal of its headquarters to Montreal, Canada, where, we are con- 
fident, it will give added impetus to the free labour movement in all the 
countries of the western hemisphere. 


OrHEeR CoMMENT 


The International Transport Workers’ Journal for August 
1940 contains an article entitled “Reform of the LL.O.”. After 
a criticism of the working of the machinery of the International 
Labour Organisation, the writer continues as follows: 


_ Nevertheless, the experience has not been so disappointing that the 
international trade union movement can afford to condemn the institution. 
The International Labour Conferences, and the permanent machinery 
functioning in Geneva, have performed very valuable work. The outlook 
of many a national labour movement and of many men of good will in 
Government and employers’ circles has been broadened. A very sub- 
stantial part of the progress made in social legislation in practically 
all countries of the world is directly or indirectly due to the activity of 
the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. 

The I.L.O. has accumulated and disseminated a vast amount of valu- 
able information about a wide range of questions. It has set experts to 

' studying and elucidating numerous problems of great importance to the 
working class and to legislators. It has contributed greatly to awakening 
a new sense of responsibility among those at the head of society. It has 
provided a public tribunal where workers’ representatives and progressive 
men challenge those who would ‘hold back social progress. 

Although to the man in the workshop and to the shop steward of the 
trade union, the activity of the I.L.O. may seem without effect, and al- 
though the spectacle presented at Geneva may seem but a conference 
engrossed in academic discussion, it may be said that the work of the 
I.L.O. has been fruitful. The results may be small compared with the 
money and effort expended, but they are too important for the inter- 
— labour movement to lose interest in the future fate of the in- 
stitution. 
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The I.L.O. must survive. It will not survive in a fascist world. We 
do not calculate, nor will anyone in the workers’ movements of the 
free countries of the world calculate, with a fascist victory. The victory 
of the democracies must open up new perspectives. In the organisation of 
the peace of the future the rights of the workers and the I.L.O. must play 
a greater and a higher part than in the peace of 1919 to 1933. 


The article concludes with a reference to a proposal which . 


has been made by the New Zealand Federation of Labour for 
an International Labour Conference to be held outside of 
Europe for the purpose of studying the problems which will 
arise at the end of the war. 


International Federation of Textile Workers’ Associations 


The Secretary's Notes of the International Federation of 
Textile Workers’ Associations for July 1940 also contain a 
reference to the transfer of the Office’s services to Montreal, 
concluding as follows: 


We express the hope that the International Labour Office will be able 
to continue its invaluable work in its new surroundings, and that its effi- 
cient machinery will be able to contribute fully in solving the great prob- 
lems of post-war reconstruction. 


INDIA AND THE STATISTICS OF WAGES AND Hours or WorkK 
ConvenTIoN, 1938 (No. 63). 


The Secretary of State for India has informed the Inter- 
national Labour Office that the Government of India has de- 
cided not to ratify the Convention concerning statistics of wages 
and hours of work in the principal mining and manufacturing 
presi including building and construction, and in agri- 
culture. 


This decision was taken by the Government of India after 
consultation with the Provincial Governments, most of whom 
were opposed to ratification, mainly because of administrative 
difficulties. 


SOCIAL POLICY 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
Lasour OFFICIALS 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The following resolutions were adopted at the 26th Annual 
Convention of the International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials, held in New York in September 1940. A 
further resolution relating to the International Labour Organi- 
sation is given on page 239 above, 
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Factory Inspection. 


Be it resolved, that the recommendations of the Committee on Factory 
Inspection as hereinafter set forth be and they are hereby adopted as the 
recommendations of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental Labour Officials. : 

(1) The establishment of regular training courses for factory inspec- 
tors within the State or through co-operation with the U. S. Department 

(2) Establishment of weekly or other similar periodical meetings or 
conferences for the purpose of training and educating factory inspectors 
as to the latest developments in industry and the resulting hazards created 
thereby. 

(3) Adoption of health and safety regulations or safety codes which will 
stand as a guide to manufacturers of industrial machines and equipment 
and as a practical set of rules for efficient enforcement by the factory 
inspector, 

(4) Promulgation and adoption of rules by the Secretary of Labour 
under the Walsh-Healey Act (Public Contracts) enforceable in all States 
wherein Government contracts are awarded, and in which no State codes 
or rules have been enacted and where inadequate coverage exists.’ 

(5) Co-operation between State agencies or State labour departments, 
particularly the divisions of factory inspection and the National Committee 
for Conservation of Man Power in Defence Industries. 

(6) Creation and establishment of industrial hygiene units within State 
labour departments for the control and elimination of occupational 
diseases. 

(7) Creation and establishment within the Bureau of Labour Standards 
of the U. S. Department of Labour of a unit empowered to set up uni- 
form procedures in the control and elimination of occupational disease 
hazards. The adoption of standard methods of sample collection and 
analysis in the study and elimination of occupational disease. The drafting 
of uniform codes toward the elimination of occupational disease and the 
dissemination of information on pertinent subjects relative to the co- 
operation of Federal and State agencies in the field of industrial hygiene. 

(8) Active support by all State labour departments and administrators 
of Senate Bill No. 3461, comomnly known as the Murray Bill.’ 


Minimum Wage. 


Whereas, efforts are already being made in the name of patriotism to 
relax legal regulations that have been built up over a long period of years 
for the protection of labour; and 


Whereas, many millions of workers yet uncovered by either State or 
Federal minimum wage laws will be in dire need of such legal protection 
if ~~ costs should rise as a result of the national defence programme; 
an 


Whereas, the extension of the benefits of existing State minimum wage 
laws to additional workers, either through amendment of such laws or 
through the issuance of new wage orders under them, involves large finan- 
— far beyond the present budgets of departments administering 
such laws: 


Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the International Association of 
Governmental Labour Officials go on record as opposing any efforts to 
limit the protection of minimum wage laws, State or Federal, by weaken- 
ing amendments during the coming legislative sessions; and be it further 


1§1 E of the Act provides: “That no part of such contract will be performed nor will 
any of the materials, supplies, articles or equipment to be manufactured or furnished under 
such contract, be manufactured or fabricated in any plants, factories, buildings or sur- 
roundings, or under working conditions which are insanitary or hazardous or dangerous 
to the health and safety of employees .. .” 


? This Bill provides for the appropriation by Congress of sums of money to be allocated 


through the U.S. Department of Labor for industrial hygiene work to be conducted through 
State labor departments in their respective States. 
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Resolved, that the members of this Association from States now opera- 
ting under State minimum wage laws use every effort to secure such 
appropriations for the minimum wage divisions of their States as will 
make possible the extension of minimum wage benefits to additional 
workers through the issuance of new wage orders and through the proper 
enforcement of the same. 


Youth Labour Standards. 


In a programme of national defence it is of paramount importance 4 
to safeguard and promote the health, safety and morale of its workers, bs 
in particular of its youthful workers, while they are being introduced to ; 
industry and seasoned in its processes. &f 

This Conference, therefore, emphatically urges, that at no point shall 
there be relaxation of the legal standards which have been built up for 
the protection of young workers from too early or too hazardous employ- 
ment or that otherwise safeguard them, on the job or in training. 

Attention is called to the fact that experience has shown that such 
safeguards are not only for the good of the individual but tend to increase 
production. 

We deplore the efforts of a bureau of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education to break down legal safeguards for young workers. 
Such a move we believe to be based upon an unfortunate lack of informa- 
tion as to the facts and the more important issues involved. 


Central and South American Representation. 


Resolved by this Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Governmental Labour Officials: 

That all the Governmental Labour Agencies of the Republics and poli- 
tical divisions and sub-divisions of the territory comprised within the 
limits of the Bering Straits and Cape Horn, known as the “Americas”, 
islands and possessions included, be invited, and they are hereby invited, 
to form a part of and affiliate with our Association to protect the mutual 
interests of all these States, and to make effective the co-operation which 
is so badly needed by all these Governments not only for the advance- 
ment, liberalisation and extension of social and labour laws and their 
administration, wherever it exists, but at the same time to make more 
effective the co-operation and support that all these Governments and the 
working people of all our countries need for the protection and defence of 
all our nations in the Western Hemisphere against political and social evils 
ruining Europe at the present. 

That all these nations duly affiliated to our Association be invited by 
our Association to have representatives present at our next coming Con- 
vention, and those not affiliated at the time we meet in Convention next 
year be invited to have fraternal delegates present to benefit by the dis- 
cussion and resolutions adopted by our Convention. 

That in extending our cordial invitation to all these nations to join 
us in this task, copy of this resolution, in both English and Spanish, be y 
furnished to them. 


WARTIME REGULATION OF LABOUR CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


A statement of policy in regard to the regulation of labour 
conditions during the war was approved by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment on 19 June 1940 on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour. It is embodied in a declaration of certain principles 
the acceptance of which by employers and work-people is cal- 
culated to make for the avoidance of industrial strife and the 
utmost acceleration possible in the production which is consid- 
ered essential in present circumstances. These principles are: 
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(1) That every effort should be made to speed production by war in- 
dustries ; 

(2) That fair and reasonable standards of wages and working condi- 
tiens should be recognised and that where any temporary adjustments in 
remuneration are made, due to war conditions, they might well be in. the 
form of bonus payments; 

(3) That hours of work should not be unduly extended but that where 
increased output is desired it should be secured as far as practicable by 
the adoption of additional shifts throughout the week, experience during 
the last war having shown that an undue lengthening of working hours 
results in excessive fatigue and a diminution of output; 

(4) That established safeguards and regulations for the protection of 
the health and safety of the workers should not be relaxed, but that every 
precaution should be taken to ensure safe and healthful conditions of 
work; 

(5) That there should be no interruption in productive or distributive 
operations on account of strikes or lockouts. Where any difference arises 
which cannot be settled by negotiation between the parties assistance in 
effecting a settlement should be sought from the Government conciliation 
services, and failing settlement of the difference in this manner, it should 
be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, which has been extended under the War Measures Act 
to apply specifically to all war work;* 

(6) That employees should be free to organise in trade unions, free 
from any control by employers or their agents. In this connection, atten- 
tion is directed to the provisions of the recent Act* amending the Criminal 
Code, under which it is declared to be an offence, subject to prescribed 
penalties, for any employer or his agent wrongfully and without lawful 
authority to refuse to employ, or to dismiss from employment, any person 
because of his membership in a lawful trade union, or to use intimida- 
tion to prevent a workman from belonging to a trade union, or to con- 
spire with other employers to do either of such acts; 

(7) That employees, through the officers of their trade union or 
through other representatives chosen by them, should be free to nego- 
tiate with employers or the representatives of employers’ associations con- 
cerning rates of pay, hours of labour and other working conditions, with 
a view to the conclusion of a collective agreement; 

(8) That every collective agreement should provide machinery for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the agreement, and for its renewal 
or revision, and that both parties should scrupulously observe the terms 
and conditions of any agreement into which they have entered; 

(9) That workers, in the exercise of their right to organise, should 
use neither coercion nor intimidation of any kind to influence any person 
to join their organisation; 

(10) That any suspension which may be made of labour conditions 
established by law, agreement or usage, requisite to the speeding of war- 
time production, should be brought about by mutual agreement and should 
be understood as applying only for the period of emergency. 


This declaration of principles for the regulation of labour 
conditions during the war is necessarily subject to the provi- 
sions of any enactment by the Parliament of Canada or made 
under its authority for the purpose of meeting any special 
emergency whereby the national safety of Canada has become 
endangered. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL LABour SupPLy COUNCIL 


In pursuance of the principles set out above, the Govern- 
ment established on the same date a National Labour Supply 


1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIII, No. 7, 12 Feb. 1940, p. 147. 
2 Ibid., Vol. LXXIII, Nos. 1-2, 1-8 January 1940, p. 11. 
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Council to advise on any matters touching labour supply for in- 
dustry which may be referred to it by the Minister of Labour. 
The Council is composed of five representatives of industry 
and an equal number of representatives of labour, chosen in con- 
sultation with the most representative organisations of industry 
and labour respectively, and an impartial chairman, to be 
appointed on recommendation of the Minister of Labour.? 


EsTABLISHMENT OF A SUPERIOR LABOUR COUNCIL IN QUEBEC 


An Act was recently passed in the Province of Quebec to 
establish a Superior Labour Council. The Council is to act as 
an advisory body for the study of questions connected with the 
conditions of employment of workers and salaried employees. 
The Act came into force on 17 May 1940. 


Among the questions to be studied by the Superior Labour Council 
are the rationalisation of work, collective agreements, minimum wages, 
labour inspection, the prevention of industrial accidents, apprenticeship, 
vocational guidance, the retraining of the unemployed, social insurance 
and assistance, slum clearance, and small ownership. The Minister of 
Labour may invite the Council to study any other question which comes 
up for consideration by the Government in consequence of economic and 
social developments. ‘ 

The Council consists of 24 members appointed for a term of three 
years by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour. They include eight representatives of workers 
chosen from among persons recommended to the Minister by the most 
representative workers’ associations in the Province of Quebec. Eight 
members represent employers, being chosen from among persons recom- 
mended by the most representative employers’ associations in the Prov- 
ince. The remaining eight members are selected from among persons with 
a special knowledge of economic and social questions. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may also appoint associate mem- 
bers and, for an unspecified period, three representatives of the Ministry 
of Labour and three representatives of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, to attend the meetings of the Council, but without the right to 
vete on its decisions. 

The Superior Labour Council elects its own chairman and two vice- 
chairmen, together with a standing committee, which is responsible for 
preparing its work and acting as a link with the Minister of Labour. The 
committee consists of six members,.two representing the workers’ group, 
two the employers’ group, and two the group of experts on social and 
economic questions. In addition there are two associate members, one 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and the other by the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. The secretary of the standing committee also 
acts as secretary to the Council itself. 

The Council must meet at least twice a year, at dates fixed by th 
permanent committee and approved by the Minister of Labour. The 
position of the members of the Labour Council and of the permanent 
committee is honorary, but they are entitled to compensation for any ex- 
penses incurred in the course of their duties.” 


SociAL AND Economic Provisions oF THE UNitTep STATES 
SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


The Selective Training and Service Act of 16 September 19408, 
which introduced compulsory military training and service in the 


1 The Canada Gazette, 20 June, 1940. 
2 Statuts de Québec, 4 Geo. VI, chap. 37. 
* Public No. 788. 76th Congress, Chapter 720—8rd Session, 8.4164. 
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United States, contains important provisions protecting the rights 
of mobilised ment and empowering the President of the United 
States to conscript industry. These provisions are outlined below, 
followed by a brief survey of the policy adopted by a number of 
companies towards their mobilised employees. 


ProrecTIon oF RIGHTS 


Reinstatement in Employment. 


Under section 8 (b) of the Act a person who, in order to perform 
training and service in the land or naval forces, has left or leaves a 
position, other than a temporary one, in the employment of a public or 
private employer must be restored to that position upon completion of his 
service, provided that (1) he has received a certificate attesting that he 
has satisfactorily completed his period of training and service, (2) he is 
still qualified to perform the duties of his position, and (3) he makes 
application for re-employment within forty days after he is released from 
training and service. 

Men in the employment of the United States Government, its 
Territories, or possessions, or the District of Columbia, must be restored 
to their former position or to a position of like seniority, status, and pay. 
The same rule applies to men in the employment of a private employer, 
provided that the employer’s circumstances have not so changed as to 
make it impossible or unreasonable for him to comply. 

Persons reinstated in employment under the above provision are con- 
sidered as having been on furlough or leave of absence during their period 
of training and service. In consequence, they suffer no loss of seniority, 
are entitled to participate in insurance or other benefits offered by the 
employer pursuant to established rules and practices relating to employees 


on leave, and may not be discharged without cause within one year of 
their reinstatement. 


Right of Appeal. 


If a private employer fails or refuses to comply with the foregoing 
provisions, the employee may make an appeal to the competent district 
court of the United States, which has power to require the employer to 
comply with the provisions and compensate the employee for any loss of 
wages or benefits suffered by reason of the employer’s unlawful action. 
The court must order a speedy hearing in any such case and advance it 
on the calendar. 

Upon application by any person claiming to be entitied to the benefits 
of the provisions, the United States district attorney or other competent 
official for the district, if reasonably satisfied that the claimant is entitled « 
to such benefits, will appear and act as his attorney in the amicable 
adjustment of the claim or in the making of an appeal. 


Creation of a Personnel Division. 


The Director of Selective Service for whose appointment the Act 
provides, is required to establish a Personnel Division with adequate 
facilities to render aid in the replacement in their former positions of, or 
in securing positions for, members of the reserve components of the land 
and naval forces of the United States who have satisfactorily completed 
any period of active duty, and persons who have satisfactorily completed 
any period of their training and service under the Act. 


Right to Vote during Service Period. 


Any person called up for training and service will be permitted to 
vote in person or by absentee ballot in any general, special or primary 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 1, July 1940: “National Service and 
Contracts of Employment”, by F. Herz and I. BEsSLING, for an analysis of similar measures 
in certain European countries. 
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election occurring during the period of his training and service in the 
State of which he is a resident, whether he is within or outside of such 
State at the time of the election, if under the laws of the State he is 
entitled to vote. He cannot claim more than one day’s leave of absence 
for the purpose of voting in person. 


Restriction on Filling of Vacancies. 


The Act states in Section 8 (i) that “it is the expressed policy of the 
Congress that whenever a vacancy is caused in the employment rolls of 
any business or industry by reason of induction into the service of the 
United States of an employee pursuant to the provisions of this Act, such 
vacancy shall not be filled by any person who is a member of the Com- 
munist Party or the German-American Bund”. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSCRIPTION 


Precedence of Government Orders. 


Section 9 of the Act empowers the President of the United States, 
“through the head of the War Department or Navy Department of the 
Government, to place an Order with any individual, firm, association, 
company, corporation or organised manufacturing industry for such pro- 
duct or material as may be required and which is of the nature and kind 
usually produced or capable of being produced” by the individual, firm, etc. 
Compliance with all such orders is obligatory and takes precedence over 
all other orders and contracts theretofore placed with the individual or firm. 


Power to Take over Plant. : 


If any individual or firm, or the responsible head thereof, owning or 
operating any plant which is equipped for the manufacture of arms or 
ammunition or parts of ammunition, or any necessary supplies or equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy, or which, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, is capable of being readily transformed 
into such plant, refuses to give to the United States the aforementioned 
preference in the matter of the execution of orders, or refuses to manu- 
facture the kind, quantity, or quality, of arms, ammunition, supplies, or 
equipment, as ordered by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy or refuses to furnish them at a reasonable price as determined by the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, the President, through 
the head of the War or Navy Department of the Government, is authorised 
to take immediate possession of any such plant or plants, and through the 
appropriate branch or department of the Army or Navy to manufacture 
therein the products or material required. 


General Provisions. 


Failure to comply with the foregoing provisions renders the offender 
liable to the penalty of imprisonment for not more than three years and a 
fine not exceeding $50,000. 

The compensation to be paid to any individual or firm, for its products 
or material, or as rental for use of any manufacturing plant while used by 
the United States, “shall be fair and just”. ' 

_ Furthermore, nothing in the Act “shall be deemed to render inap- 
plicable existing State or Federal laws concerning the health, safety, 
security, and employment standards of the employees in such plant”. 


Survey or Company Po 


According to a survey of 128 companies, employing nearly one 
and one-half million workers, which has been conducted in recent 
weeks by the Management Research Division of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, many Companies have decided to 
augment Army pay, continue pension plans and otherwise assist 
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employees who are chosen for military training. It is pointed out 
that the Act is of too recent date to give the companies interrogated 
by the Board time to formulate a full and concise policy with regard 
to their mobilised employees. Hence the lack of uniformity in matters 
in which the law admits of varying interpretations. 


More than one-third of the companies surveyed have decided to 
contribute some amount of compensation to employees while they are 
away on military service; 7 per cent. of them have announced that they 
will pay a full month’s salary or wages. 

Most of the companies surveyed have declared their readiness to 
carry out the provision of the Selective Training and Service Act requiring 
the reinstatement of regular employees within forty days after the expira- 
tion of their training year. Many of them will go beyond the letter of the 
law in this respect, since 60 per cent. have decided to extend this protec- 
tion also to their temporary workers. The majority of the companies 
expect to fill many of the vacancies caused by the Act by temporary pro- 
motion and redistribution of duties. Almost without exception they intend 
to inform anyone engaged in place of a trainee that the position is 
temporary, and several companies will require an employee engaged in 
these circumstances to sign a statement showing that he understands the 
stopgap character of his employment. In nine out of every ten companies 
studied, the employee on military absence will accumulate seniority; in 
the tenth, he will retain the seniority reached at the date on which he 
leaves the company’s service. 

Pension plans were found in effect in thirty-five of the companies 
surveyed. Of the twelve companies maintaining company-supported and 
administered plans, nine will permit employees to accumulate service 
credits as though they were actively at work; the other three intend to 
deduct the time spent in military training from the final service record. 
Among companies maintaining group annuity plans, fourteen out of 
twenty-three will suspend participation for all mobilised employees, but 
funds already deposited by the employee and the employer with the in- 
surance company may be maintained intact, and upon completion of the 
military service period contributions can be resumed. If the employee 
wishes, the amount he has paid to date can be withdrawn. Of the other 
nine companies, five have announced that they will assume the entire cost 
of the group-annuity payments; and four that they will continue to 
contribute their share if the employee pays his share. 

Two companies which have profit-sharing plans in force intend to 
ry trainees in any distributions that may be made while they are 
absent. 

Employees who volunteer for service are not specifically included in 
the provision of the Selective Training and Service Act protecting the 
rights of mobilised men. Nevertheless, about one-third of the companies 
stated that employees who enlist will receive the same treatment as those 
who are called up. Four companies will not extend their grants to include 
employees who enlist for the regular term in the Army or Navy, but will 
give them special consideration for re-employment upon the completion 
of their service. 

One large company will give two months’ full salary or wages to all 
employees, whether called up or enlisting, who have served it one or more 
years at the time they enter military service. Another company has 
adopted a graduated scale of payment, starting with one week’s base pay 
to employees with six months’ service and increasing to three weeks’ pay 
for those with two or more years’ service. The plan of a large electrical 
manufacturing company provides for the payment of an amount equal to 
the difference between Army pay and company remuneration for a three 
months’ period to employees with one or more years’ service. A large 
tobacco company states that it will pay “employees with six months’ 
service the difference between their regular earnings up to $3,500 per year 
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and their training service pay during the period of their military training 

“While by far the great majority of companies granting extra com- 
pensation to trainees require a service record of six months or one year 
for participation, some companies have extended this privilege to all 
employees called, regardless of the length of their service. A steel company 
announced to its employees that it would supplement the income of all 
employees called to service by a monthly ogee. equal to the Army base 
pay for the entire period.” An analysis of the companies reporting extra- 
payment plans shows that they are more popular among banking, insurance 
and public utility companies than among manufacturing and commercial 
concerns. Forty-four companies, employing nearly 700,000 persons, propose 
to pay added compensation, while 77, with about 775,000 employees, replied 
to this question in the negative.* 


Tue Lasour PROGRAMME OF THE PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT 


The message transmitted by Dr. Manuel Prado, President of 
the Peruvian Republic, at the opening of the Legislature on 28 
July 1940 outlines his Government’s programme in respect of 
labour and social questions, 

Particular attention is to be devoted to improving the labour inspection 
service, and five new district inspectorates in important mining, industrial and 
agricultural areas have already been set up. The financial basis of the inspectorate 
is to be modified so as to render inspectors more directly responsible to the State 


authorities. A school of labour i ion is to be set up. The possibility of 
a special inspectorate of maritime and dock is under con- 
sideration. 


The existing labour laws of the Republic were drafted at different periods 
and frequently without direct relationship to each other. An attempt is now to 
be made to co-ordinate and consolidate the whole body of labour law and to 
complete the existing provisions where necessary. At the same time, the President 
warns the Legislature against the danger of rash reforms, particularly in respect 
of the reduction of hours of work, the maintenance and development of national 
production being an essential consideration. 

Although unemployment does not exist in Peru on the same scale as in many 
more highly industrialised countries, it is considered that the employment market 
needs better organisation. With this end in view a National Employment Agency 
is to be founded with the task of organising the training and vocational guidance 
of labour in the Provinces so as to put an end to constant migration of 
unskilled and more or less destitute workers to the larger cities. At a later stage 
a National Employment Exchange system is to be founded. 

The existing labour statistics do not constitute an adequate base for the 
preparation of new legislation. It has therefore been decided that in the second 
half of 1940 fresh statistics are to be compiled with a view to ascertaining the 
family budgets of workers and salaried — in all districts of the Republic 
as a basis for the preparation of a properly thought-out plan of social welfare 
measures. 

The Ministry of Public Health, Labour and Social Welfare has been em- 
powered to organise workshops for women homeworkers in order to put an end 
to the abuses existing in connection with the homework system. 

A number of measures have been taken for the protection of the health and 
safety of the workers. A National Inspectorate of Workers’ Housing with a 
properly qualified technical staff is being organised, and the constitution of a 
Workers’ Housing Fund is being planned. A strict control of prices of articles of 
prime necessity is already being exercised and is to be developed ; and the further 
extension of the existing system of Sse mr restaurants and the supply of meals 
to schoolchildren is planned. The National Social Insurance Fund has already 
made great progress with the construction of hospitals, and a number of new 
hospitals are to be brought into operation during the next year. Particular atten- 
tion is being devoted to the improvement of health conditions in the mining areas. 


1 The Conference Board, Press Release No. 1110, 16 Oct. 1940. 
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Thanks to the generous co-operation of the Rockefeller Foundation, the Govern- 
ment is sending a group of qualified medical practitioners and engineers to the 
United States and Canada for specialised training in regard to health problems in 
the mines. It is hoped to institute a system of regular periodical medical inspection 
for all mining workers. Particular attention is to be devoted to the problem of 
dust in the mines and it has been decided that after the beginning of July 1941 


only wet drilling is to be allowed. : ‘ : 

With the assistance of the manufacturers of industrial safety devices and of 
the users of such devices, preparations are being made for the foundation of an 
Industrial Safety Museum with an adequately staffed publicity department. _ 

By Decree dated 5 August 1940, a National Department of Industrial 
Hygiene has been organised in the Ministry of Public Health, Labour and Social 
Welfare. The duties of this Department are to include the adoption of preventive 
measures against industrial diseases; the strict supervision of industrial work 
from the point of view of sanitary conditions; and the medical examination of 
persons claiming compensation for industrial diseases. The Department is to 
begin by concentrating on the mining industry, but its activities are gradually to 
be extended to all the industrial centres of the country.* 


PROPOSALS FOR THE REVISION OF THE LABOUR CODE IN ECUADOR 


A Labour Code was enacted in Ecuador on 5 August 1938, 
and proposals are already being made for its revision. In his 
report to Parliament for the year 1939-40 the Minister of Social 
Welfare, Mr. Enrique Malo, expresses his own opinion on the 
subject in the following terms. 


The Code is a piece of legislation which is being tried out in the daily work 
of dealing with labour questions. Undoubtedly it has its defects, for it is impos- 
sible to expect legislation of this kind to be perfect; but this would not be an 
adequate reason for voting for its repeal, for instance. Nobody should even 
suggest such a thing, for to do so would imply a complete misunderstanding of 
the real situation in Ecuador with a view to the regulation of which the ‘Code 
was promulgated. The suggestion that the Code should be revised is more 
acceptable—not rashly, but on the basis of prolonged observation and ex- 
perience; in an atmosphere not of misunderstanding and controversy but 
of peace and harmony; not with only a rudimentary knowledge of the 
facts but with proper technical advice. My own entirely personal opinion 
is that we should apply to the International Labour Office in Geneva for a 
technical adviser so that, in collaboration with the competent authorities 
and with a committee of Ecuadorian experts and of representatives of the 
workers and employers, he should make a thorough study of all the small- 
est details of this important Ecuadorian problem over an adequate experi- 
mental period so as to recommend suitable amendments to the Code at 
present in force. 


MEASURES FOR THE PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE 


Among the measures recently adopted in France to stimulate 
agriculture, reference may be made to two Acts adopted on 27 
August 1940. One of them deals with the problem of bringing 
derelict land and farms back into cultivation, the other with the 
training of young people for work on the land. 


CULTIVATION OF Dereticr LAND 


Within two months of 30 August 1940, the mayors and direc- 
tors of agricultural services in each department must arrange 
for the taking of a census of land which has lain derelict or 
uncultivated for more than two years. A similar census: must 
be taken before 1 January in each year. 


+ El Comercio, 29 July and 6 August 1940. 
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Concessions of Land. 


Holdings. Up to 1 January 1942, the prefects may concede any holding 
which has lain derelict or uncultivated for more than two years, with a view to 
its immediate cultivation. Any person of French nationality who can show that 
he has adequate material means may apply for and receive such a concession, a 
right of priority being given to neighbouring farmers and, as between them, to 
those with the largest numbers of children who are still alive or have died for 
France. If, within the prescribed time limit, the owner does not undertake in 
writing to restore the holding to cultivation at once, it will be conceded to the 
applicant by a prefectorial order. 

The concession will be granted for a period of nine years. If the concession 
holder does not conduct himself as a good father of a family, the concession may 
be terminated at any time by the authority granting it, on the recommendation 
of the director of agricultural services. During the first three years the concession 
holder pays no rent, and during the remaining six years he pays a rent corres- 
ponding to the rental value of neighbouring holdings of similar quality. A charge 
of 5 per cent. on the sums received by the owners of conceded holdings in respect 
of rent will be levied for the benefit of the local authority. 

Farms. Up to 1 January 1942, the prefects may, on the recommendation of 
the directors of agricultural services, concede for a term of nine years any farm 
which is deemed to have lain derelict and uncultivated for more than two years, 
provided that its restoration to cultivation can be contemplated without further 
delay. Such a concession may be granted to any person of French nationality 
who can show that he has the necessary technical knowledge. 

During the first three years, the concession holder pays no rent, and | 
the remaining six years he pays rent at a rate corresponding to half the renta 
value of neighbouring farms, account being taken of the area of the farm, the 
state of the buildings, and the nature of the soil. 

On the expiry of the original concession, the farmer will have a right of 
priority over other applicants, other conditions being equal. If the owner gives 
him notice, he may claim compensation in respect of any increment he has added 
to the value of the property. If the farmer has received a State loan, the owner 
is required, together with the farmer to whom he has given notice, to refund the 
loan to the State up to the amount of any increment. 

The Act also provides for the working of land which has been left un- 
cultivated owing to the absence of the farmer on account of circumstances caused 
by the war. In such cases the farm is worked by other inhabitants of the locality 
or neighbouring localities, who may be called on for the purpose by the depart- 
mental director of agricultural services. 


Financial Provisions. 

The general provisions of the Act of 28 July 1940* concerning loans made by 
the Treasury for the resumption of agricultural activity have been extended to 
cover the bringing back of derelict land into cultivation. Amounts kept distinct 
from the credits fixed in the above-mentioned Act may be advanced as the need 
oe first of these amounts has been fixed at 200 million francs for the 
year . 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


A Peasant Restoration Council has been set up under the Minister and 
Secretary of State for Agriculture, who acts as chairman. This body is responsible 
for preparing Acts, Decrees and any other regulations and‘financial provisions 
needed for bringing derelict farms and lands back into cultivation and for con- 
solidating and developing peasant and family ownership. 

Lastly, the Act fixes the penalties to be imposed on any person who interferes 
with the cultivation of a conceded holding or farm. 


TRAINING OF YounG Persons FoR AGRICULTURE 


The second Act of 27 August 1940 organises vocational train- 
ing for agriculture and provides for the employment of groups 
of young persons on the land. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-8, August-September 1940, p. 122. 
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Vocational Training for Agriculture. 


In every locality farmers and rural handicraftsmen may be required to 
undertake the vocational training of a prescribed number of French apprentices 
over 14 years of age, who should normally be drawn from’ urban centres. 

Any farmer or rural handicraftsman who gives vocational training to an 
apprentice under the prescribed conditions will receive a Government allowance 
amounting to 900 francs. The apprentice undertakes to work for him during a 
period of not less than one year, and the Government allowance is divided into 
three instalments, 400 francs being payable at the end of the third month, 300 at 
. the end of six months, and 200 francs at the erid of the year. A sum of 100 francs is 
deducted from the first payment and paid into a guarantee fund created to meet 
the risks of accident and sickness. Farmers and rural handicraftsmen must under- 
take to act as good fathers of families towards the young people to whom they 
give vocational training. In addition, from the sixth month onwards they must 
pay them wages at a rate which is fixed by a departmental authority designated 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, with reference to local custom and the appren- 
tices’ occupational skill. They must see to it that their apprentices attend any 
seasonal courses of training that may be organised locally and approved by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Young persons of 14 to 17 years of age will be given a right of priority for 
vocational training, and among them preference will be given to those belonging 
to families with at least three living children. 

The training of the apprentice and his conditions of life will be subject to 
supervision by the above-mentioned departmental authority, which in particular 
will have the right to inspect the premises where he lives and works. 

In the event of a serious offence, the magistrate may, at the. request of the 
above-mentioned authority or of the departmental director of agricultural ser- 
vices, suspend the right of a farmer or rural handicraftsman to give vocational 
training, irrespective of any other penalties that may be im 


Groups of Young Agricultural Workers. 


Young persons may be organised’in agricultural gue placed under the 
authority of the Minister and Secretary of State for the Protection of the Family 
and the Welfare of Youth, and may be placed at the disposal of the Minister and 
Secretary of State for Agriculture and Supplies. The composition of the groups 
will be fixed by the two Ministers in conjunction. , 

The administration of these groups and internal discipline will be entrusted, 
under the authority of the Minister for the Protection of the Family and the 
Welfare of Youth, to responsible associations, which will provide for the clothing, 
board and lodging, and organisation, of the groups. The management of the work 
of the groups and their technical utilisation will be entrusted to the authorities 
designated for the purpose by an Order of the Minister for Agriculture and 
Supplies, who will also provide the technical equipment.* 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ComMPuLsoRY ARBITRATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


With a view to preventing work from being stopped by trade 
disputes during the war, the British Minister of Labour and 
National Service, after consultation with the National Joint 
Advisory Council, a body representing the central organisations 
of workers and employers, issued an Order on 18 July 1940 
setting up a National Arbitration Tribunal. This Order, known 


1 Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise, 30 August 1940. 
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as the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitration 
Order, 1940, came into operation on 25 July 1940. 

On the ground that disputes should as far as possible be 
settled by the joint machinery of the employers’ organisations 
and the trade unions, the Order strengthens the existing 
machinery, and it also makes it obligatory upon employers in 
every district to observe terms and conditions which have been 
settled by collective agreement or arbitration for the trade con- 
cerned in the district, thus minimising the causes of disputes. 
Strikes and lockouts are prohibited unless the difference has 
been reported to the Minister of Labour and has not been re- 
ferred by him for settlement within three weeks from the date 
on which the difference is reported to him. Lastly, the Order 
provides for the recording of departures from trade practices 
during the war, with a view to facilitating the operation of 
legislation for the restoration of those practices after the war. 

The provisions of the Order are summarised below. 


National Arbitration Tribunal. 

The Order provides for the establishment of a National Arbitration 
Tribunal for the purpose of settling disputes which cannot be otherwise 
determined. The tribunal consists of five members, three being permanent 
members appointed by the Minister of Labour, one of whom is chairman, 
while the two other members are chosen to represent workers and em- 
ployers. These two members will be selected for each case by the Minister 
from two panels of representatives constituted by the Minister after con- 
sultation with the Trades Union Congress and the British Employers’ Con- 
federation respectively, 

In pursuance of this provision, the Minister has appointed the three 
permanent members as follows: Justice Simonds, Judge of the High Court, 
as Chairman; Mr. John Forster, Chairman of the Industrial Court; and 
Sir Hector Hetherington, an expert in industrial administration and 
social service. 

Either party to a dispute may report a dispute to the Minister of 
Labour. If there is in the trade or industry concerned collective joint 
machinery which is suitable for settling the dispute, the Minister must 
refer the dispute to that machinery. If, as a result, there is failure 
to reach a settlement, or a settlement appears to the Minister to be unduly 
delayed, he can cancel the reference and refer the dispute to the National 
Arbitration Tribunal. In cases in which there is no suitable joint ma- 
chinery in existence and there is failure to settle the dispute by concilia- 
tion, the Minister may refer the dispute for settlement to the National 
Arbitration Tribunal. If the dispute has not been otherwise settled under 
the foregoing procedure, the Minister must refer it to the National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal within 21 days from the date on which the dispute has 
been reported to him, unless there are special circumstances which make 
it necessary or desirable to postpone such a reference. Thus, unless a 
settlement is reached, the case must ultimately be referred to the National 
Arbitration Tribunal. 

Any agreement, decision, or award, which results from such references — 
by the Minister, whether by conciliation, by reference to existing joint 
nachinery, or by reference to the National Arbitration Tribunal, is bind- 
ing upon the parties and the terms of settlement become an implied term 
of the contract between the employers and workers to whom the agree- 
ment or award relates, 

The Minister may also refer to the National Arbitration Tribunal for 
atvice on any matter relating to or arising out of a trade dispute or 
disputes in general, or trade disputes of any class, or any other matter 
which in his opinion ought to be so referred. 
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Prohibition of Lockouts and Strikes. 


Lockouts and strikes are prohibited unless the dispute thas been re- 
ported to the Minister of Labour and has not been referred by him for 
settlement within 21 days from the date on which it is reported. 

A lockout is defined in the Order as “the closing of a place of em- 
ployment, or the suspension of work, or the refusal by an employer to 
continue to employ any number of persons employed by him in conse- 
quence of a dispute, done with a view to compelling those persons, or to 
aid another employer in compelling persons employed by him, to accept 
terms or conditions of or affecting employment”; and a strike is defined 
as “the cessation of work by a body of persons employed acting in com- 
bination, or a concerted refusal or a refusal under a common under- 
standing of any number of persons employed to continue to work for an 
employer in consequence of a dispute, done as a means of compelling 
their employer or any person or body of persons employed, or to aid other 
workmen in compelling their employers or any person or body of persons 
employed, to accept or not to accept terms or conditions of or affecting 
employment”. 


Recognised Terms and Conditions of Employment. 


The Order requires the observance by all employers of terms and con- 
ditions not less favourable than “recognised terms and conditions”, These 
are defined as “terms and conditions of employment which have been 
settled by machinery of negotiation or arbitration to which the parties 
are organisations of employers and trade unions”. These must be repre- 
sentative respectively of substantial proportions (not necessarily majori- 
ties) of employers and workers engaged in the trade or industry in the 
district concerned. Recognised terms and conditions include voluntary 
collective agreements, decisions of joint industrial councils and similar joint 
bodies, and arbitration awards made by the National Arbitration Tribunal, 
the Industrial Court, or any other body or person acting in the capacity 
of arbitrator for the trade or industry in the district concerned. In order 
that voluntary agreements and the decisions of joint bodies may be recog- 
nised in any district, it is necessary that the organisations concerned 
should represent substantial proportions of employers and workers in the 
trade in the district. 

Statutory provisions relating to wages and working conditions (e.g., 
trade board decisions) are recognised, but when in such cases better wages 
and conditions in respect of a particular employer or employers’ organi- 
sation have been settled, those wages and conditions have to be observed 
by the employers who are parties to such settlements. 

Questions arising as to the terms and conditions which should be 
observed in particular cases may be reported to the Minister and the 
procedure will then be the same as that for the settlement of disputes. 

- An important condition is that these questions can be raised only by an 
organisation of employers or a trade union which habitually takes part in 
the settlement of wages and working conditions in the trade or industry 
concerned. The awards made by the National Arbitration Tribunal in 
such cases are binding. 


Departures from Trade Practices. 


The Order also lays down procedure under which memoranda record- 
ing particulars of trade practices and departures thereform may be made 
by employers, employers’ organisations, and trade unions, and deposited 
at a local office of the Minister of Labour and National Service. Trade 

' practices are defined as “any rule, practice or custom in respect of the 
employment, non-employment, conditions of employment, hours of work 
or working conditions of any worker or class of worker in any establish- 

ment or class of establishment or in any trade or industry or branch of 
trade or industry”. 
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If the parties do not agree in regard to the facts, each party may 
make its own statement, and where there is such disagreement a duly 
authorized officer of the Ministry, after enquiry in the establishment con- 
cerned, will also prepare a memorandum to be deposited with the other 
statements. 


EMPLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


Legislation providing a national system of compulsory in- . 
surance against unemployment and establishing an employment ; 
service under Dominion control was enacted in Canada in July y 
1940, receiving formal assent on 7 August 1940.2 It has been 

estimated that the scheme will cover 2,100,000 workers by 1941.8 ; 


The passage of this Act marks the successful conclusion of a long 
effort to provide protection against involuntary unemployment for the 
wage earners of Canada. As long ago as 1919, the Royal Commission on ; 
Industrial Relations recommended the establishment of a national system 3 
of unemployment insurance, a principle which was subsequently approved 
on more than one occasion by resolutions adopted in the House of Com- 
mons. Not until 1935, however, was any such legislation actually enacted, q 
either by the Dominion or by any of the Provinces. In that year, the 
Employment and Social Insurance Act, establishing a national system of Z 
unemployment insurance, was adopted by the Dominion Parliament. Its 
constitutionality was challenged almost immediately, and after a long- , 
fought battle the Act was disallowed in 1937 by the Judicial Committee of q 
the Privy Council as an unwarranted invasion by the Dominion of the 4 
rights of the Provinces. It was finally decided to ask each of the Provinces : 
to consent to an amendment to the British North America Act which 
would invest the Dominion Parliament with the power to deal with unem- i 
ployment insurance. The Prime Minister stated that he considered it pre- ay 
ferable to proceed in this way rather than by encouraging the establish- 4 
ment of separate Provincial schemes. Progress was extremely slow, how- 1 
ever; the consent of three of the Provinces to this procedure was not i 


obtained until June 1940. Armed with Dominion-wide agreement to the 

principle of national unemployment insurance, the Prime Minister re- 

quested the British Parliament to pass the necessary amendment to the 

British North America Act. This was done in July. Meanwhile, the legis- 

lation enacted in 1935 had been the object of further study. In this con- ye 


nection, the Government had asked the International Labour Office for 
advice, and an expert from the Office (Mr. D. Christie Tait) had been 
sent over to assist in redrafting the Act. As a result of these efforts, new 
legislation was in readiness; and, in July 1940, immediately following the . 
removal of the constitutional obstacle, an Unemployment Insurance Bill j 
was introduced into the Dominion Parliament and rapidly taken through 
all the requisite legislative stages. | 


In speaking on the measure, the Minister of Labour stressed the j 
reasons for adopting unemployment insurance legislation at the present 
time: 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, August 1940. 
? The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 4 George VI, Chapter 44. 

’ The wage-earning population of Canada has been estimated the Domi Bureau 
of Statistics at 2,794,000 in 1941. ” oe 
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.... This measure is necessary at this time to anticipate and in 
some degree to counteract the probable dislocation which will follow 
demobilisation and the cessation of war work. If it is to be effective 
in accomplishing this purpose it should be placed in operation at the 
earliest possible moment..... 


The surest foundation on which to base democratic government 
is a happy and contented people. Nothing militates more against 
happiness and contentment than fear. By this measure fear will be 
removed to some extent from 4,660,000 of the Canadian people .... 

This done, it will be recorded of the present generation that at a 
time when we were bending every effort and endeavor to overcoming 
the enemy at our gate we were not unconscious of our duty and our 
obligation to promote the welfare and happiness of our own people.’ 


While the main purpose of the legislation is the establishment of un- 
employment insurance, the Act also provides for a reorganisation of the 
employment service in order to meet both the requirements of the insur- 
ance scheme and wartime demands for a more far-reaching organisation 
of the employment market. The administration of the whole system is 
entrusted to a new permanent body, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Scope. 


The unemployment insurance legislation covers all persons employed 
under contract of service or apprenticeship, with certain specified ex- 
ceptions. 


Workers now excluded from insurance are those employed in agri- 
culture, horticulture, and forestry; fishing, hunting, and trapping; lumber- 
ing and logging*; transportation by water and air; stevedoring; public 
service either under the Civil Service legislation or certified to be of a 
permanent character; and casual and specified subsidiary employments. 
Domestic service in private homes, service in hospitals and charitable 
institutions (if these qualify as non-profit-making in character), service as 
professional nurses and teachers, and service with the Permanent Active 
Militia and the Royal Canadian Air Force, Navy, and Mounted Police, 
are also excluded. In addition, services performed by the husband or wife 
of an insured person and non-wage-paid employments where the worker 
is the child of (or maintained by) the employer, service rendered as inde- 
pendent agents paid by commission, fees, or a share of the profits, and 
employment as a professional game-player, are not covered by insurance. 
The scope of the legislation is further limited by a provision excluding 
workers earning over $2,000 per year. However, workers in respect of 
whom 260 weekly contributions have been paid may continue as insured 
persons even when their earnings are above $2,000 per year. Certificates 
of exemption from insurance may be granted to persons who are em- 
ployed in seasonal occupations which do not ordinarily extend more than 
20 weeks in any year and who are not ordinarily employed in any other 
insurable employment; and the Unemployment Insurance Commission may 
also except persons ordinarily employed in insurable employment to an 
inconsiderable extent. 


1 Statement of Minister of Labour in House of Commons, 16 July, 1940, quoted in 
The Labour Gazette (Ottawa), July 1940, p. 683. 


2? Excluding such mills and wood processing plants as the administrative Commission 
to be reasonably continuous in their operations. 


2 Or, in the case of part-time service only, persons at a rate of remuneration 
which is judged to be the equivalent of $2,000 a year for service. 
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Contributions. 

Employers and workers both contribute to the operation of the in- 
surance scheme. The Dominion Government adds to their contributions 
a sum equal to one-fifth of the combined total. The rate of contribution 
is calculated, just as are the benefits, on the basis of wage classes defined 
in terms of the worker’s previous earnings: 


Wage Weekly rate’ 
class Weekly earnings Employed person 


cents 
9 (paid for him by 
$ 7 but less than $ ar 2 the employer) 


“ “ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ 
“ “ 


1 The daily rate of contribution is fixed at one-sixth of the weekly rate for each wage 


2 This class includes persons earning less than 90 cents a day and those under 16 years 
of age. The employer is liable to pay the contributions payable both by himself and by the 
employed person and is not entitled to recover any part of these contributions from the 


worker. 


In addition, the entire cost of administering the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme is borne by the Dominion Government, the money for this 
purpose being appropriated each year by Parliament.’ 

There was some discussion of merit-rating, the system which seeks to 
determine an individual employer’s rate of contribution in accordance 
with his labour turnover record. Canadian technical experts seemed to 
agree, however, that the causes of unemployment cannot be controlled by 
any one employer or by any one industry, and that merit-rating could not 
prove a stabilising influence of much importance but, on the contrary, 
presented a considerable number of other disadvantages. , 

The money collected under the Act is ny in an Unemployment In- 
surance Fund in the Bank of Canada. An Investment Committee, con- 
sisting of one member nominated by the Minister of Labour, another nomi- 
nated by the Minister of Finance, and the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada (or in his absence the acting Governor), is responsible for investing 
money from the Fund in obligations of, or those guaranteed by, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 


Benefits. 


ie Qualifications for benefit involves the fulfilment of four statutory con- 
ditions by any insured worker: (1) he must have paid contributions for 
not less than 180 days during the two. years immediately preceding the 
date on which his benefit claim is filed*; (2) he must have made applica- 
tion for benefit as prescribed by the Act and regulations, and he must 
prove unemployment for the days for which he claims benefit; (3) he 
must be capable of and available for work and unable to obtain suitable 


1 The cost of administration is estimated 
$2.50 nent —— roughly at about $5,250,000 per year, or 


? After a worker's first benefit year, 60 days of contributions will entitle him to benefits 
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employment’; (4) he must attend an approved course of training or re- 
training if required to do so by the Commission. In addition, a worker 
claiming benefit must prove that he is not disqualified by reason of having 
‘lost his job owing to misconduct or labour dispute in which he was in- 
volved’, and that he is not in receipt of an old-age pension or an inmate 
of a public institution. Workers earning less than 90 cents in a normal 
full day’s employment and young persons under 16 may not draw benefits, 
although they may be insured and accumulate benefit rights at no cost to 
themselves. Various provisions in the Act protect the right of a worker 
to join and to continue to be a member of a lawful trade union of his 
own choice. 

There is a waiting period, defined as the first nine days of unemploy- 
ment in a benefit year.* After that interval, a worker may draw one day’s 
benefit for every five days’ contributions paid by him in the five years 
preceding his benefit claim, less one day’s benefit for every three days’ 
benefits received by him during the previous three years. In other words, 
the duration of benefit is governed by the application of a ratio rule 
which relates benefits to the worker’s employment history during the 

- previous five years. The purpose of extending the formula beyond the 
worker’s employment record during his benefit year is to make it possible 
to level out fluctuations which would occur in the period of benefit to 
which he would otherwise be entitled. 

The weekly benefit rate of an insured single worker is 34 times the 
average weekly contribution paid by him during the two years preceding 
his benefit claim, and the weekly rate for an insured worker with one or 
more dependants is 40 times the average contribution. The benefit rate 
- — in accordance with the previous earnings of the worker, as 
ollows : 


Ww ‘ Person with one or more 
age class Single person * dependants 

1 $ 4.08 $ 4.80 

2 5.10 6.00 

3 6.12 7.20 

4 7.14 8.40 

5 8.16 9.60 

6 10.20 12.00 

7 12.24 


The new Act thus incorporates the principle of a graded system of 
benefit rates rather than the flat-rate system which had been included in 
the Employment and Social Insurance Act of 1935. Arguments advanced 
in favour of a graded system included the fact that there was no danger 
of over-insurance under a system where the full amount of previous earn- 
ings was never paid to an insured worker; and that a rate related to 
earnings cushions the shock of unemployment better than a flat rate which 
is unrelated to an unemployed worker’s former standard of living and 
which must be geared to a lower standard than is possible with scaled 
benefits. There has been, in fact, a trend towards the adoption of the 
graded principle in the legislation enacted in various countries in recent 


1 Section 31 of the Act states that a worker is not disqualified for refusing to accept 
employment vacant because of a labour dispute, employment in his usual occupation at 
wages lower or with conditions less favourable than those established by a collective 
agreement or, failing that, than those recognised by “‘good employers’, or employment in 
another occupation at wages lower or conditions less favourable than those which he might 
reasonably have expected to obtain in view of his previous occupation. But after 
passage of a reasonable period of time the worker may be obliged to accept employment 
outside his usual occupation so long as it is paid at wages not lower and with conditions 
not less favourable than those observed by collective agreement, or, failing any 
agreement, than those recognised by “‘good employers”. 

? Defined in Section 43 of the Act. 


3 The definition of “benefit year” is included in Section 40 of the Act. 
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years; and the serious problem of over-insurance in Great Britain (with 
a flat rate) has not tended to encourage advocates of the flat-rate scheme. 
The problem of including some protection against partial unemploy- 
ment is solved in the Canadian Act by providing for daily benefit rates 
amounting to one-sixth of the weekly benefits for each wage class. 


Administration. 


The Act is administered by a National Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission which consists of three members: the Chief Commissioner ap- 
pointed for a ten-year term by the Governor General, one commissioner 
appointed for a five-year term after consulting workers’ organisations, and 
a third commissioner for a similar term after consulting employers’ organi- 
sations.. The Commission must present to the Minister of Labour for 
submission to Parliament an annual report on operations under the in- 
surance scheme. 

Regional divisions, established by the Commission, are administered by 
insurance officers. In each division a court of referees is set up to deal 
with claims. The court is composed of an independent chairman and equal 
numbers of members chosen from panels of representatives of employers 
and insured workers. Umpires and deputy-umpires appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council from the judges of the Exchequer Court of Canada and 
of the Provincial Superior Courts are the final adjudicators of claims, 
in accordance with procedures laid down in the legislation. Provision is 
also made for the appointment of inspectors with power to make investi- 
gations concerning compliance; and penalties are provided for contraven- 
tion or non-compliance with any requirements of the Act. 

There is also an Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee of 
from 4 to 6 members which must include a chairman and at least one 
representative of workers’ organisations and one representative of employ- 
ers’ organisations. This Committee is to advise the Commission on various 
matters and to report on the financial position of the Insurance Fund, 
making such suggestions for its improvement as seem necessary. It may 
also conduct investigations relating to the coverage of the insurance legis- 
lation and to the adjustment of contribution and benefit rates. 

The important role of employers and workers in’ the administration 
of all aspects of the Act was emphasised by an expert in the .Dominion 
Department of Labour, who declared: “.. Practically the whole of the 
administration .... will be in the hands of representatives of employer 
and employee, who pay by far the larger proportion of the fund.... 
Because you have employer and employee sitting in on the administration 

. . We are going to get a fairly sound and efficient administration.” 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission is invested with a certain 
amount of discretionary power as regards modifications of the scope of 
unemployment insurance. It may issue regulations to include or to ex- 
clude limited groups in certain employments, if experience under the Act 
indicates that this is advisable.* More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
the Commission may recommend the establishment of special or supple- 
mentary insurance schemes to cover workers now in excluded employ- 
ments. Special regulations may be made for casual and seasonal work- 
ers and for piece workers, if the Commission finds this to be necessary 
to remove discrepancies between these workers and other classes of in- 
sured persons. 

The Governor in Council may direct the Commission to investigate 
and report upon any question when he considers it advisable or neces- 
sary; but the Act does not mention any specific subjects as did the 1935 


1The Commission consists of Joseph Sirois (Chief Commissioner); R. J. Tallon 
(representing labour) ; and A. M. Mitchell (representing employers). 
2 Labour Gazette, August 1940, p. 793. 


3 Regulations concerning the operation of the insurance scheme are made by the 
Commission, ond become effective after having been approved by the Governor in Council. 
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Act, which requested the Commission to make a study of health insurance 
and to prepare a programme of insurance against unemployment owing to 
illness. 

Finally, the Governor in Council is authorised to enter into agreements 
with the Governments of other countries for the purpose of establishing 
reciprocal arrangements on questions relating to unemployment insurance. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Unemployment Insurance Act also provides for the organisation 
and maintenance of a national Employment Service. As a result the Em- 
ployment Offices Co-ordination Act, which established the Employment 
Service of Canada on a Dominion-Provincial basis, is superseded and may 
be repealed by proclamation of the Governor in Council. , 

The Employment Service is charged with the collection of informa- 
tion regarding the condition of the employment market and, to the extent 
that the Unemployment Insurance Commission considers necessary, the 
Service makes this information available to the employment offices with 
a view to filling employment vacancies and placing workers in the most 
suitable jobs.1 In addition, the Service undertakes such duties in relation 
to the unemployment insurance scheme as may be prescribed by the Com- 
mission. 

The national headquarters of the Employment Service are co-ordinated 
with those of the unemployment insurance system, under the direct con- 
trol of the administrative Commission. Regional employment offices are 
to be set up throughout the Dominion, and as many local offices as neces- 
sary established within any region. Clearance of job applications and 
vacancies is a function of the regional offices. 

The machinery of the Employment Service is supplemented by an 
extensive system of advisory committees, all of which include representa- 
tives of employers’ and workers’ organisations. In addition to a National 
Employment Committee which advises the Commission in carrying on its 
Employment Service work, regional advisory committees are to be estab- 
lished in each region and local committees in communities where the Com- 
A a considers that they would help in the organisation of the Service's 
work. 

These provisions of the legislation make possible an integration of 
unemployment insurance and employment service operations which all 
other countries have found to be necessary for the successful functioning 
of either the one or the other service. They also make possible an ex- 
pansion of placement and training activities which is necessary and de- 
sirable owing to war conditions. 


ConcLUSION 


The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1940 is a social advance of 
national significance. Doubtless once the administrative machinery has 
been set in motion, and experience under the Act has accumulated, im- 
provements in the present scheme will be made. It may be possible to 
extend the scope of the legislation to cover groups now excluded, either by 
amending the general scheme or by working out special schemes adapted 
to the peculiarities of the Canadian situation; and other amendments can 
probably be made to meet the needs of the unemployed more adequately. 

In addition, it is widely recognised that a necessary complement to 
a national unemployment insurance and placement scheme is a national 
system of unemployment assistance, carefully co-ordinated with the in- 
surance and employment exchange services. The need for such a system 
has been stressed for some time in Canada, and recently there have been 
indications that some action may be taken in this direction to complete the 
country’s arrangements for dealing with current problems of employment 
and unemployment. 


1 Loans may be granted to workers travelling away from their homes to places where 
work has been found for them. 
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In any case, it is noteworthy that the introduction of unemployment 
insurance has not been retarded or handicapped by war conditions. The 
unprecedentedly busy state of the employment market provides relatively 
favourable conditions for the difficult initial period of operations. More- 
over, the scheme may assist in the prosecution of the war: the Economic 
Advisor to the Dominion’s Department of Finance recently stated that 
the Act would prevent private consumption from competing with the 
national war effort to some extent and thus prevent undue price rises, 
and that about $4,000,000 would become available each month for invest- 
ment in Government securities, money which would otherwise have to be 
withdrawn by taxes or loans.’ It is. undoubtedly true, in addition, that 
the impetus given by the Act to the organisation of a national system of 
employment exchanges will be of the greatest value in an effective mobili- 
sation of the country’s labour supply. The two services together—unem- 
ployment insurance and Employment Service—provide an important part 
of the machinery which will be necessary to handle post-war dislocations 
in employment. The new legislation is, in fact, “a contribution to indus- 
trial stability in time of war, and to social security and justice in time of 


WarRTIME MEASURES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
REGULATION OF THE LaBour SuPPLY 


Several new measures have been introduced in Great Britain 
to supplement steps previously taken to adjust the labour 
supply to war conditions. ‘These include regulations relating to 
the control of employment, the definition of “suitable employ- 
ment” which must be accepted by an unemployed insured 


worker, and the development of training activities. All these 
measures are designed to secure an optimum use of the country’s 
labour supply for war purposes. 


Control of Employment. 


Regulations issued under powers conferred by the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Acts of 1939-1940 invest the Minister of Labour and National 
Service with the control and use of all the labour resources of the 
country.2 The Minister has the power to direct any person in the United 
Kingdom to perform any specified services, to require any person to reg- 
ister particulars about his occupational qualifications, to enter, supervise 
and inspect premises, and to force employers to keep and produce for in- 
spection such books and records as are considered necessary. Officers 
termed “National Service Officers” are the chief representatives of the 
Minister in carrying out these regulations and are empowered to require 
persons to undertake work of national importance. 

In order to assist in determining the best use for the nation’s man- 
power, the Minister has set up, under his own chairmanship, a national 
Labour Supply Board charged with working out solutions for the many 
complex problems of employment market organisation, This board is tri- 
partite in structure, and intends to work in the closest possible co-opera- 
tion with trade unions and employers’ organisations. Since detailed ques- 
tions of labour supply must’ be dealt with on a regional and local basis, 
the Minister of Labour has decided to use the employment exchange sys- 
tem as the main machinery for this purpose in each area of the country. 
Divisional Controllers, representing the Minister, will act as chairmen for 
the Area Labour Supply Boards, which were formerly organised under the 
Minister of Supply but have now been transferred to the control of the 
Minister of Labour. Local Labour Supply Committees are established in 


1 Statement referred to in the Labour Gazette, August 1940, p. 804. 
? Regulation 58a of the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939. 
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each important area to develop the best methods for handling acute local 


problems. They are composed of a Chief Labour Supply Officer, the man- tra 
ager of the Employment Exchange, and two other Labour Supply Officers inc 
specially appointed from among persons with practical working knowledge 20% 
of industrial conditions. Local Panels of persons to assist in questions of top 
labour supply for particular industries will be appointed to work in co- Th 
operation with the Local Labour Supply. Committees.* bee 
In addition, the unemployment insurance scheme has been adjusted to fiec 
the Defence Regulations which give the Minister power to require any ma 
person to perform any service of which he is capable anywhere in the elis 
United Kingdom. The definition of “suitable employment” which must be hay 
accepted by an insured worker receiving benefit has been extended to in- adr 
clude work certified to be of national importance. Such work, if on stand- are 
ard rates and conditions, is not deemed unsuitable merely because the me 
worker has previously had better working conditions, or, if he has been Re 
unemployed for a fortnight or more, because the job is not in his usual for 
occupation.” the 
During recent months a lack of detailed knowledge concerning the tra 
human resources of the United Kingdom has hampered efforts to regulate acc 
the labour supply. Consequently, the Government has ordered a survey res 
of the nation’s man-power to be carried out under the direction of Sir cit} 
William Beveridge. The réport on this survey is to include suggestions the 
as to the means by which these resources can best be. utilised for the ser 
prosecution of the war. The census is to cover all types of man-power, tra 
that is to say all men, women, and young persons, whether in or out of len 
employment at the time of the survey. an 
Meanwhile, a threatened shortage of trained workers in certain trades hac 
has been met, in part, by an Order (effective 10 June 1940) regulating the tin 
engagement of workers in engineering, building, and civil engineering, and pos 
of male workers in agriculture and coal mining.” The Order, designed oi 
to centralise and co-ordinate the placement of these workers, stipulates of 
that no employer in the building, civil engineering contracting and gen- lar; 
eral engineering industries may hire or seek to hire a worker except occ 
through a local office of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. Ex: 
Similarly, no worker may obtain a job in these industries except by ap- as 
plying through a local office of the Ministry.“ A man who is normally 
or has recently been employed as a coal miner or an agricultural worker ints 
may not be hired by an employer in any other industry unless he is ern 
recommended to the employer by an Employment Exchange. However, der 
employers in all these industries may re-engage, without referring to a a ti 
local office, workers who have not been out of their employ for more than In 
14 days and workers who have been absent because of illness or because of | 
of a trade dispute. Severe penalties are provided for contravention of the 4s. 
Order. This measure is supplementary to the restrictions on the engage- oth 
ment of certain classes of workers in the fighting forces or in full-time tint 
civil defence services.® the 
Training Activities. 
ski 
With the expansion of the armaments programme and enlistments in dia 
the fighting forces constantly diminishing the supply of trained workers, whi 
the maintenance of an adequate supply of such workers has become a and 
question of primary national importance. A great expansion of training up¢ 
and retraining activities has taken place in Great Britain, and considerable lish 
changes have been made in the organisation of training work. ine: 
by 
1 Mini. fur 
inistry of Labour Gazette, July 1940. am 
? Ministry of Labour Gazette, June and July 1940. mo 
* Undertakings (Restriction on Engagement) Order, 1940. car 
* By implication, advertisements for such workers and unauthorised transfer from one ma’ 


employer to another are illegal. 
5A revised edition of the schedule of such “reserved occupations” has recently been 
pebiieed : Minister of Labour and National Service, superseding the issue of 
Pp r le 
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It was neessary, in the first place, to bring large numbers of men into 
training courses as quickly as possible. The number of centres has been 
increased, and at present there are 19 Government training centres. The 
goal of the Minister of Labour, however, is to have 40 centres working at 
top speed to train men and women for work of national importance. 
The centres, previously open only to selected unemployed workers, have 
been thrown open, in addition, to all men employed in occupations classi- 
fied as unessential to the national war effort. Other changes have been 
made as regards the age limits and military-medical category of men 
eligible for training. All suitable men of 18 years of age or over who 
have not registered under the National Service (Armed Forces) Act are 
admissable for training in all trades." Men registered for military service 
are admitted for training only if classified as Grade III or IV by the 
medical board. Workers reserved from enlistment under the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations may be trained only if they have been unemployed 
for two months or more, or if it is unlikely that they will be useful to 
the nation in the future in their own trade. After completing a course of 
training, a man is reclassified. in the Schedule of Reserved Occupations 
according to the trade for which he has been trained so that he is either 
reserved for industry or called up for military service in this trade capa- 
city only. Another step to increase the output of trained men has been 
the introduction by the centres of double shifting in some trades, and 
serious consideration is being given to a system of treble shifting in all 
trades so that a total of 100,000 men could be trained within a year. The 
length of the course has been shortened from a six-months minimum to 
an average of from three to five months. However, trainees who have 
had short courses are generally placed with employers prepared to con- 
tinue training in their establishments, a precaution which also makes it 
possible to direct the workers’ training to meet more precisely the demands 
of the particular jobs on which they are to be employed. The shortage 
of workers in the engineering trades has led to efforts to. make available 
large numbers of places for training in these trades. Classes in other 
occupations are closing down and only engineering classes are taught. 
Existing centres are being extended and new centres are being opened 
as rapidly as possible for this purpose. 

At the same time as these changes were made, the Ministry of Labour 
introduced a new scheme of allowances for men receiving training at Gov- 
ernment centres. Men not eligible for unemployment benefit do not un- 
dergo a means test and apply for unemployment relief, but are granted 
a training allowance at a higher rate than those previously accorded them. 
In addition to board and lodging, a trainee receives a personal allowance 
of 6s. a week and a family allowance of 27s. a week for a dependent wife, 
4s. for each of the first two dependent children, and 3s. for each of any 
other dependent children. Workers receiving unemployment benefit con- 
tinue to do so, but the benefit is increased so that the total amount is on 
the same scale as the training allowance paid to the other trainees. 

The Minister of Labour and National Service is also strongly urging 
employers to realise that in future the shortage of various classes of 
skilled labour will be accentuated and that provision should be made imme- 
diately for extensive oye of (a) highly-skilled workers, (b) persons 
who can be trained into effective productive units with a little training, 
and (c) inexperienced or unskilled women. This training is dependent 
upon a continuous process of upgrading of the labour force of each estab- 
lishment so as to make possible systematic absorption of less skilled and 
inexperienced workers. The additional cost of intra-plant training is met 
by the Government, under certain conditions. Urging that there be no 
further delay on the part of the employers in introducing ‘a maximum 
amount of training, the Minister of Labour stated: “Training is much 
more effective, both for the works and for those being trained, if it is 
carried out voluntarily and with good will. I am therefore reluctant to 
make training obligatory on all employers, but conditions may arise 


1 Except machine operating, in which trade only men aged 25 or over may be accepted. 
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when this will have to be done.” é 

Short courses of intensive training in technical schools and colleges 
are also encouraged by the Government in every way possible. It is hoped 
to train in this way not less than 50,000 men and women per year. 

Despite this expansion of training activities, the demand for skilled 
and semi-skilled workers is likely considerably to exceed the supply of 
such workers for some time to come. Consequently, the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service is continuously surveying the field for further ex- 
pansion of training facilities, organised both under Government authori- 
ties and under private or institutional auspices with Government super- 
vision and financial assistance. 


AMENDMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SCHEME 


The war situation has brought about an extension of the 
scope of the unemployment insurance scheme in Great Britain 
and an increase in the rates of benefits and contributions. 

Briefly, the new Act provides for the coverage of non-manual work- 
ers whose remuneration exceeds £250 but does not exceed £420 per year 
and who were hitherto excluded from insurance by paragraph 9 of Part 
II of the first schedule of the 1935 Unemployment Insurance Act. Non- 
manual workers specifically excluded by other provisions of that Act 
(e.g., civil servants, teachers, police) are not affected by these extensions. 

Weekly benefits under the general scheme are increased by 3s. for 
adult men and women and by 2s. for young men and women between 
the ages of 18 and 20. Increases under the agricultural scheme are 3s. 
for adult men and 2s. for young men (18 to 20) and for adult women, 
and the maximum weekly amount which can be received is raised by 6s. 
No change is made in the rates of benefit for persons under 18. There 
is an alteration in the benefit rule so that in future an insured contributor 
is entitled to benefit, subject to the usual conditions, if he is unemployed 
for 2 days (rather than 3) out of any 6 consecutive days. 

Additional contributions are included in the Act to meet the increased 
rates of benefits. Under the general scheme the weekly rates for all per- 
sons over 18 years of age are increased by 1d. for each contributing party 
(worker, employer and Government), and under the agricultural scheme 
by Md. for each party. 


REVISED WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTIONS (EXCLUDING EXCHEQUER 
CONTRIBUTION ) AND BENEFIT 


General Agricultural 
scheme scheme 


Contri- Benefit Contri- 


Group 


butions butions 


Males aged 21-64 
“ “ 18-20 


acas? 
cocoon 


— 


“ “ 


Females aged 


wnt 
once 


1Statement-in the House of Commons, 8 August 1940, quotéd in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, August 1940, p. 211. 
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Aw INTERNATIONAL Lasour Force 


Since the outbreak of war, many countries have been faced 
with the problem of making good use of the services of friendly 
aliens resident within their borders. Great Britain has recently 
taken action to deal with this question by the establishment of 
an International Labour Force. 


Under previous arrangements, foreigners —— employment were 
_asked to register at local offices of the Ministry of Labour and were 
allowed to take certain kinds of work if granted a permit. This system, 
even when supplemented by the efforts of refugee organisations, was not 
satisfactory. Consequently the Minister of Labour and National Service 
has decided to set up within the Employment Department of the Ministry 
an International Labour Branch charged with organising the man-power 
of Allied nations and of other friendly persons of foreign nationality in 
the country. The Branch will obtain full knowedge of such persons avail- 
able for employment and will seek suitable openings for them in industrial 
or other work. The staff of the Branch includes officials able to speak 
the many different languages of the aliens concerned and is under the 
general direction of a former member of the staff of the International 
Labour Office. The Minister hopes to secure the co-operation of the 
Allied Governments and other national authorities in the United Kingdom, 
and in particular, to obtain the advice and assistance of an advisory com- 
mittee which would include trade union representatives from foreign coun- 
tries. In this way the Branch can establish the bona fides of well-disposed 
foreigners and sympathetic consideration can be given to individual cases. 
Persons concerned will be known neither as aliens nor as refugees, but 
as members of the International Labour Force.* 


THE SuppLy OF SKILLED TECHNICAL WORKERS FOR WAR 
PuRpPOsES IN INDIA 


In view of the war emergency “which renders it necessary 
to take’ power to require industrial undertakings to release 
technical personnel for employment in factories under the 
Crown or declared to be engaged on work of national impor- 
tance, and to require technical personnel to undertake employ- 
_ ment in any such factory”, the Governor General of India issued 

on 29 June 1940 the National Service (Technical Personnel) 
Ordinance, 1940. 


All technical persons above 18 years of age and under 50 who are 
British subjects, with certain exceptions (persons in the fighting services, 
etc.), are liable under the Ordinance to undertake employment in the 
national service. The term “technical personnel” includes (a) managerial 
staff (civil and mechanical engineers, works and production managers, 
etc.), (b) supervisory staff (foremen, inspectors, chargemen, etc.), and 
(c) skilled and semi-skilled employees classified under 64 heads (brick- 
layers, carpenters, crane-drivers, electricians, fitters, masons, plumbers, 
turners, vulcanizers, etc.). Factories “notified” by the Government as 
engaged in the production of munitions or other war supplies or in work 
which is likely to assist the efficient prosecution of the war are eligible 
to apply to the National Service Labour Tribunals (set up under the 
Ordinance) for technical personnel. The Tribunals may (a) require the 
owner or manager of any industrial undertaking other than a “notified” 
factory to release such technical personnel as they may specify for em- 
ployment in the national service in “notified” factories, and (b) direct tech- 
nical personnel who are either unemployed or are not already employed 


oy 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, March, June and August 1940, 
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in a “notified” factory to undertake employment in the national service 
in any “notified” factory. Employers are required to reinstate in their 
former employment technical personnel released from national service. 


Vocational Training. 


The Government has also decided to take action to adapt the present 
system of technical education so as to ensure an increased supply of 
trained workers. It has accordingly decided to set up a committee under 
the chairmanship of the Government’s Educational Commissioner : 

(1) To examine the training at present imparted in the tech- 
nical institutions in India and to report (a) in what respect this 
training is defective for the needs of wartime industry and for what 
reasons; (b) how the training can be brought up to such a standard 
as will fit the students for employment as skilled artisans as quickly 
as possible; and 

(2) To consider and report (a) what institutions could most 
usefully be assisted and whether particular institutions should be 
asked to train for particular industries; (b) what form the assist- 
ance should take, eg. financial or advisory or both; (c) what re- 
quirements, if any, should be fulfilled as a condition for the grant 
of such assistance. 

The object of the enquiry is not to review technical education gen- 
erally but to ascertain to what extent technical institutions can be used 
or adapted for training skilled men for industrial purposes. 

The committee is. required to submit its report to the Department 
of Labour in one month.” : 


DEMOBILISATION AND EMPLOYMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


At the beginning of July 1940, the Swiss Government was 
led by circumstances to order partial demobilisation of the 
army, and at the same time preliminary steps were taken, in the 
shape of two Federal Orders of 5 July 1940;? to ward off any ill 
effects of such demobilisation on the employment market. 

One of the Orders provides for a general census to be taken of all 
employed persons whose engagement dates from after 28 August 1939, 
to the exclusion, however, of persons employed in agriculture, domestic 
service, and public administrative departments, and persons employed by 
service men or members of the auxiliary services who have been on active 
service. 


According to the second Order, where an employer has entered into | 


a contract of employment after 1 September 1939 for the purpose of 
filling the place of a Swiss employee called up for military service and the 
employee in question wishes to be reinstated, the contract may be termi- 
nated by giving notice or paying four days’ wages. In the allocation of 
Federal contracts for work or supplies, preference is to be given to under- 
takings employing a “fair proportion” of Swiss liable to military service. 

Demobilised men who are unable to find employment have the right 
to return to the service, but until further notice they are not entitled to 
unemployment insurance benefit or emergency allowances. 


RESTRICTIONS ON ForEIGN LaBouR IN FRANCE 


By an Act of 27 August 1940, which came into force on 15 
September 1940, the French Degrees and Orders fixing the 
maximum proportion of foreign labour that may be employed 
in any undertaking were again put into operation. 

These Decrees and Orders were issued under the National Labour 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Receuil des lois fédérales, 10 July 1940, No. 31, pp. 1221-1223. 
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Protection Act of 10 August 19322 Any clauses of contracts for 
public works and supplies which, in conformity with the Act of 10 August 
1932, fixed the maximum proportion of foreign workers who could be 
employed in workshops or workplaces organised or operated in execution 
of such contracts were required to be revised before 15 October 1940. 

As regards private undertakings not covered by the above provisions, 
Orders will be issued by the Minister of Industrial Production and Labour, 
on the recommendation of the prefects and after consultation with the 
labour inspectors, in order to fx the proportion of foreign workers who 
may be employed there.’ 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Tue Reaction AGAINst UNDUE PROLONGATION oF Hours 
oF WorK IN DEFENCE INDUSTRIES 


The urgent necessity of increasing production for national 
defence in belligerent and non-belligerent countries alike has 
very naturally involved a tendency to seek increased output 
through the prolongation of hours of work. Experience during 
the last war had already shown, however, that such a pro- 
longation, if applied at all, should be the subject of extreme 
prudence, seeing that if it were conducted on unscientific lines . 
it was liable to lead to a diminution rather than to an increase 
in production. The following is an indication of the stand 
taken by the authorities in several.countries of major industrial 
importance against the tendency to prolong hours of work 
without due reflection and study. 


Canada. 


On 20 June 1940 the Dominion Government published a Minute-in- 
Council, No. P.C. 2685, “setting out certain principles for the regulation 
of labour conditions during the war, the acceptance of which by em- 
ployers and workpeople would make for the utmost acceleration 
possible in production”. One of these principles is worded as follows: “That 
hours of work should not be unduly extended but that where increased 
output is desired it should be secured as far as practicable by the adoption 
of additional shifts throughout the week, experience during the last war 
having shown that undue lengthening of working hours results in ex- 
cessive fatigue and in a diminution of output.” 


Germany. 

Until 1934 the National-Socialist Government maintained in force the 
previously existing legislation providing for an eight-hour day and forty- 
eight-hour week. In 1934 these provisions were rendered more flexible 
by the National Labour Regulation Act of that year, the normal hours 
of work being still fixed at eight in the day but with the possibility of 
distributing 96 working hours over a fortnight, subject to a maximum of 
ten hours per day. Further, “collective rules” might be issued for a par- 
ticular group of undertakings or branch of activity allowing for longer 
normal hours than the eight-hour day or 96-hour fortnight, subject to a 
inaximum limit of ten hours in the day and the payment of time-dnd-a- 
quarter rates for the additional hours. The putting into operation of the 
Four Year Plan in the autumn of 1936 led to the introduction of still 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIV, No. 11, 12 Dee. 1932, p. 338. 
2 Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, 29 August 1940, p. 4827. 
® See above p. 244, par. 3 
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more flexibility. It was not considered desirable to alter the hours of 
work regulations themselves, but it was decided that the labour inspec- 
tors should in all cases have the right to grant supplementary extensions 
of hours irrespective of the provisions of the “collective rules”. At the 
beginning of 1939 fresh provisions of the Hours of Work Code came into 
force: (a) extending the period over which normal hours might be dis- 
tributed from: 2 to 3 weeks; (b) allowing greater latitude in respect of 
making up lost time; and (c) withdrawing all statutory restrictions on the 
powers of the labour inspectors to grant permits to work overtime. At the 
same time, attention was drawn by the President of the National Employ- 
ment Office to the danger of prolonging hours of work unduly. “Atten- 
tion must”, he said, “be paid to the physical and mental limits to any ex- 
tension of hours. Any abuses lightly committed here will have to be paid 
for bitterly sooner or later.”* 

From 1 September 1939 measures were introduced which had the 
effect of almost entirely abrogating the restrictions on the hours of work 
of adult male workers and of abolishing increased pay for overtime. The 
results of these measures were such, however, that on 20 November 1939 
Dr. Robert Ley, Head of the German Labour Front, announced a partial 
return to the pre-war standard. It was decided to restore a limit for 
overtime in excess of the normal working day, this limit being fixed by an 
Order dated 12 December 1939 at ten hours a day as a general rule and 
twelve hours for work regularly involving considerable periods of mere 
attendance. The eight-hour day was to be maintained as far as possible. 
A very strict procedure was introduced for the granting of exceptional 
overtime permits in excess of ten hours a day, and such overtime was to 
be paid for at the rate of time-and-a-quarter. The Government's policy was 
outlined as follows in the preamble to the Labour Protection Order of 
12 December 1939 (mentioned above): “Even if output has to be in- 
creased, exaggerated demands must not be made on the workers. Accord- 
ingly, the relaxation of labour protection ordered at the beginning of the 
war could apply only during the initial period of adjustment to new 
tasks. That period having expired, the Government is again fully concerned 
with the protection of labour. Excessive hours of work must be prevented.” 

By an Order dated 3 September 1940 the payment of time-and-a-quarter 
rates for all overtime worked in excess of 8 hours per day has been 
restored as from 8 September, the pre-war situation thus being fully re- 
established.? 


Great Britain. 


The hours of work of adult male workers in Great Britain are not, 
generally speaking, subject to legal limitation, and hours were in many 
cases considerably prolonged in the first half of 1940. On 23 July 1940, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service, issued a 
leaflet drawing attention to the dangers involved in undue prolongation. 
In a foreword to this leaflet he said: “Owing to the situation in this country 


following the collapse of France it was necessary to call upon all those. 


engaged on war production to make an intensive effort by working longer 
hours to speed up production to the utmost extent. It is still of vital 
importance to maintain war production at the maximum. It is of equal 
importance, if this end is to be achieved, to relieve the strain on work- 
people caused by long and continuous hours of work, and for this purpose 
an adjustment in the present long hours of work is essential. This is a 
matter which must be dealt with by firms in accordance with their 
particular circumstances, and not by a general order.” For the guidance of 
those. concerned, the leaflet points out that “the maintenance of maximum 
output on war production is essential. To achieve this the hours of work 
must be adjusted to prevent tiredness. The continuation of seven day 
working, with an average working week of between 70 and 80 hours, will 
quickly cause a rapid decrease in individual productivity owing to the 


1 Dr. F. Syrup: “Etappen in Arbeitseinsatz”, in Der Vierjahrsplan, Jan. 1939. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1940, I. No. 161. 
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abnormal strain. If prolonged, the output achieved in seven days will 
become less than what could have been achieved with the same group 
oi workers in a shorter period. It is necessary, therefore, that the average 
hours of work should be reduced to a lower level, the ideal being the figure 
which will give, under existing conditions, the maximum output. It is not 
easy to determine this figure, which varies according to the circumstances 
of different weeny experience shows that it is materially below 
the general hours at present being worked on war production.” To main- 
tain output and at the same time to reduce the working week “it is clearly 
necessary to take steps to increase the size of the working force so that 
the man hours per week will not be diminished but rather increased .. . 
It may not be practicable to effect a reduction to the optimum hours 
immediately, in which case an interim arrangement must be put into 
operation. An illustration of a practical arrangement that would relieve 
the strain on workpeople during an interim period is given below :— 

“First Week—The day shift operates from 7.30 a.m. until 7 p.m. 
on four of the five days, Monday to Friday, and from 7.30 a.m. to 
5 p.m. on Saturday and on the other day chosen for a stoppage at 
5 p.m. during the week. 

“Meal breaks are 1% hours (1 hour at mid-day and 4% hour for 
tea) for long days, making the actual hours worked 10%, and one 
hour on Saturday and the other short day, making the hours worked 
8'%4—average working week, 58 hours. 

“Second Week.—The day shift operates as above from 7.30 a.m. 
until 7 p.m. on four of the five days Monday to Friday, and from 
7.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. on the short day in the week. On Saturday work 
ceases at 12 noon (no meal hour). Sunday work is continued from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. with a break of one hour—average working week, 
62 hours. 

This cycle of hours is repeated, giving an average working week for the 
day shift of 60 hours. 

“The night shift operates from 7.30 p.m. to 7 a.m. on five nights 
a week, Monday to Friday, with breaks amounting to one hour for meals, 
the actual hours worked being 10% per night. A sixth night can be added 
fortnightly if production demands it... . 

“As soon as the necessary labour force has been acquired and trained, 
steps must be taken to institute a permanent scheme to achieve the two 
primary purposes in view, which are :— 

“(a) a reduction in the working: week to the optimum hours, 
which experience in many manufacturing fields shows to be in the 
region of 55 or 56 hours; 

‘ “(b) an increase of man hours and the productivity per man 

It is of vital importance that there should be adequate breaks for all 
workers during which the management should endeavour to provide easy 
facilities for the workers to purchase refreshments likely to restore their 
physical and mental vigour. It is suggested that a break interval of 10 
minutes’ duration might be introduced near the middle of the normal 
working period. For some cases other arrangements (for example a break 
in each hour) may be preferable.” 


Japan, 


Before the outbreak of hostilities in China, no legislation restricting 
hours of work had, generally speaking, been applied to adult male workers, 
though a movement for the reduction of hours of work of such workers 
had been noticeable for some years past. One of the first consequences 
of the outbreak of hostilities was a prolongation of hours in order to 
increase output. The dangers of this tendency were quickly realised and 
the Government did its best to persuade employers to reduce hours rather 
than go on increasing them. The Ministry of Social Welfare pointed out 
insistently that maximum output in industrial undertakings could only be 
secured if reasonable hours were worked. 
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The Government’s appeals proved inadequate, however, and the un- 
fortunate effects of unduly long hours of work became more and more 
evident. It was recorded, for instance, that a considerable increase in the 
number of fires in factories in the Tokyo area was largely due to the 
excessive fatigue of the workers. Moreover, the statistics of sickness, ac- 
cidents, and absence from work, began to rise. Accordingly, on 31 March 
1939 the Government issued an order for the protection of workers em- 
ployed in branches of industrial activity where work necessitated by the 
requirements of national defence was carried on. The fact is noteworthy 
that this Order, which came into force on 1 May 1939, represented the 
first legal restriction on the hours of work of adult male workers other 
than those employed on underground work in mines. Maximum hours of 
work were fixed in principle at 12 per day including pauses. A break of not 
less than 30 minutes per day was to be allowed where the daily hours 
worked exceeded six, or of 1 hour where they exceeded 10. Exceptions to 
these rules must be approved by the Prefecture, and the exceptions 
granted might not allow for an increase of working hours on more than 
7 days per month or of more than 2 hours per day. 


United States of America. 


The Fair Labour Standards Act limits the normal working week in 
the United States to 40 hours (42 hours prior to 24 October 1940). Work 
performed in excess of these normal limits must be paid for at the rate 
of time and a half. On 11 July 1940, Col. Philip B. Fleming, Administrator 
at the head of the Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Department of 
Labour, addressed a letter to President Roosevelt in the course of which 
he said: “The question whether in the light of the national defence emer- 
gency it will be necessary to raise the ceiling for hours, above which time- 
and-a-half must be paid, has given me much concern. As a soldier, the 
nation’s defence is my primary interest. My assignment to the administra- 
tion of a labour law has in no way lessened that interest. Were there any 
defence need in certain industries for abrogation of the time-and-a-half 
rule, nothing could keep me from so reporting. In my contacts with in- 
dustry, no such need has yet been demonstrated to me.” In support of his 
opinion, Col. Fleming proceeded to quote experience in Great Britain and 
the United States during the last war and the reaction against undue 
— of hours of work in Germany during the present war (see 
above). 

Early in September, the National Defence Advisory Commission issued 
the following statement of policy: “In order that surplus and other 
unemployed labour may be absorbed in the defence programme, all 
reasonable efforts should be made to avoid hours in excess of 40 per week. 
However, in emergencies or where the needs of the national defence 
cannot otherwise be met, exceptions to this standard should be permitted. 
When the requirements of the defence programme make it necessary to 
work in excess of these hours, or where work is required on Saturdays, 
Sundays or holidays, overtime should be paid in accordance with the local 
recognised practices.” 

In an address delivered on 10 September 1940 before the Annual 
Convention of the International Association of Governmental Labour 
Officials, Col. Fleming stressed the importance of absorbing unemployed 
workers and training fresh workers for industries producing for the pur- 
poses of national defence as an alternative to prolonging hours. “We must 
call upon all the human resources of the nation”, he said. “We will need 
the brains and labour of all our people. Let us place our energies into 
training them so that we can use them when the time comes and not 
find ourselves in the position of England which, faced with the gravest 
crisis in her history, had men standing idle while machines cried out for 
reinforcements of fresh, skilled workers to tend them. The penalty of 
time and a half for overtime contained in the Wage and Hour Law is a 
worthwhile prod to employers to get them to train skilled workers now.” 
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INDUSTRIAL MeEpIcAL SERVICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


On 16 July 1940 the British Minister of Labour and National 
Service issued an order providing that the occupier of any 
factory working on Government contracts may be required, if 
the Chief Inspector of Factories considers it necessary, to en- 
gage doctors, nurses, or supervisors, to look after the health 
and well-being of the workers. 


The wartime problem of health in industry is receiving constant 
attention in Great Britain, and has already brought about a great ex- 
pansion of industrial medical services. Before the war there were 50-60 
whole-time medical officers in industrial undertakings and 300-400 part- 
time officers. Many more posts have now been created, notably in Govern- 
ment factories and in factories engaged on essential war work. 

A factory medical officer, it is pointed out, has many possibilities of 
safeguarding and promoting the health of the staff: for example, examina- 
tion of workers exposed to special risks, health education, liaison with 
general medical and hospital services, first-aid to accident cases, and 
follow-up of progress of serious cases.’ 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


CHANGES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


During the first year of the war the’ various schemes of 
social insurance in Great Britain have been amended in order 
to adapt them to wartime needs. The first need was to safe- 
guard the insurance status of insured persons joining the armed 
forces, and was met by the National Health Insurance and Con- 
tributory Pensions (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939, which 
has been noticed already in these pages.2 The second need in 
point of time was to increase the benefits in order to take 
account of the rise in the cost of living. So far as industrial 
accident victims and old-age pensioners are concerned this ad- 
justment has now been effected by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Supplementary Allowances) Act, 1940, and by the regu- 
lations made under the Old-Age and Widows’ Pensions Act, 1940: 
both these measures are analysed below. The benefits of health 
insurance remain unaltered, since the Government takes the view 
that insured persons are able individually to make provision by 
voluntary insurance with friendly societies or otherwise for that part 
of the sickness risk which the State scheme does not cover. 

The new risk of air-raid injury to the civil population has led to 
the introduction of a special scheme of social assistance, made in 
virtue of the Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939. 
This scheme, which has already been analysed in the Review, has 


been revised, and now provides higher benefits, the rates of which 


1 Lancet, 24 and 31 August 1940. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 6, Dec. 1939, pp. 789-794. 
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are indicated below. In September of this year air-raid casualties 
began to occur in appreciable numbers, and the scheme has come 
into practical operation. At the same time the elaborate hospital 
organisation prepared by the Ministry of Health for the treatment 
of air-raid casualties has likewise been set in motion; a brief account 
of this organisation is given below. 


WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION INCREASE 


The rates of the weekly payments due under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts in case of incapacity have been increased by 
the ‘Workmen’s Compensation (Supplementary Allowances) Act, 
1940, which came into force on 19 August 1940. 


The new Act is essentially an interim measure, designed simply to 
allow for a recent rise in the cost of living. Its adoption does not prejudge 
the expediency of fundamental reforms, though coinciding with the sus- 
pension of the sittings of the Royal Commission on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, which, owing to the war preoccupations of some of the interests 
concerned, has been unable to continue its enquiries. 

All weekly payments, whether current or future, are supplemented by 
a personal allowance. not exceeding 5s. The weekly payment to a man 
with one or more children under 15 is further increased by a family allow- 
ance not exceeding 4s. for each of the first two children, and not exceeding 
3s. for each other child. 

The foregoing maximum supplements are payable in cases of total 
incapacity and in cases of partial incapacity in which the weekly payment 
attains the maximum permissible under the previous legislation, namely 
30s.; in other cases of partial incapacity, the supplements bear the same 
proportion to the maximum supplements as the weekly payment does to 
the weekly payment which would have been due if the incapacity had 
been total. 

However, the total of the weekly payment and the supplements is 
subject to an overriding maximum which is: in case of total incapacity 
7/8 of the workman’s previous weekly earnings, and in case of partial 
incapacity 7/8 of the reduction in his weekly earning capacity. 

Weekly payments themselves may be, as hitherto, commuted for a lump 
sum, at any time by agreement or after six months at the employer's 
instance. The commutation of supplements, but particularly family allow- 
ances, is subject to the approval of the county court registrar or the 
arbitrator, who must consider whether the commutation is in the interests 
of the children. é 

It may thus happen that the weekly payment itself is commuted but 
the supplements continue, since the right to the supplemént and the rate 
thereof depend on the continued existence of incapacity in a certain, 
degree. Provision is made for reviewing supplements in such cases exactly 
as if a principal weekly payment had been in question. 

The liability to bear the cost of the additional compensation both, for 
new cases and for current cases involving weekly payments is placed on 
the employer concerned; whether the liability is in fact transferred to an 
insurance company depends on the terms of the policy—the Act does not 
refer to this question. 


SUPPLEMENTARY OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


In accordance with the Old-Age and Widows’ Pensions Act, 
1940, all persons in receipt of old-age pensions under the contribu- 


1One of the reforms under consideration was the introduction of a scheme of medical 
care and rehabilitation for injured workmen, Meanwhile two war measures noticed in this 
issue—the compuisory appointment of factory medical officers (p. 271) and the installation 
of orthopaedic services in the principal hospitals (p. 276) — ere contributing to 
solution of this problem. 
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tory pensions scheme and widows aged 60 and over pensioned under 
that scheme, and likewise all persons in the uninsured class who 
receive pensions at 70 subject to a means test, are, from 3 August 
1940, entitled to supplementary pensions in case of proved need.! 
At 15 August already, 950,000 pensioners were receiving supple- 
ments having an annual value of £24,000,000. 


Regulations were issued on 27 May 1940 prescribing the method of 
assessing the needs of applicants for supplementary pensions in order to 
determine the rate of the supplement. They are almost identical with the 
1936 regulations for assessing the meeds of applicants for unemployment 
assistance.” 

The method of assessing needs treats the household of which the 
applicant is a member as an economic unit. The regulations contain a 
uniform scale of the allowances which would be appropriate to households 
of varying size and composition by age and sex, supposing that they were 
quite destitute. The “scale allowance” is confronted with the pensions 
and other resources available to the household; in the computation of 
these other resources important items are disregarded by way of exemp- 
tion’ The supplementary pension is, subject to certain discretionary 
adjustments, equal to the difference between the appropriate “scale 
allowances” and the resources as computed. The supplementary pension 
may be increased by a reasonable amount to meet special needs, especially 
those due to winter conditions. 


Calculation of Scale Allowance. 


The scale allowance is equal to the total of the scale rates for all 
the members of the household: 


Members of household Weekly rates 


‘s. 

Applicant living alone 19 6 
Householder and wife or husband (except 

where both are pensioners) 24 0 
Householder (where above rate is not 

applicable) : 

Male 

Female 
Other members: 

Male aged 21 or over 


” 


SCO 


Where the household consists of only one child in addition to not 
more than two adults, the amount allowed in respect of the child shall 
not be less than 4s. 

The scale assumes that the rent paid for the dwelling occupied by the 
household will be one-quarter of the allowance, but should this not be the 
case a reasonable adjustment, up or down, of the allowance may be made. 
_ To the allowance as ascertained according to the foregoing scale there 
is added (except in the case of an applicant living alone) : 


* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIV, No. 7, 18 May 1940, pp. 152-8. 
oa Pee Vol. LIII, No. 2, 14 Jan. 1935, pp. 52-4; Vol. LIX, No. 11, 14 Sept. 1936, 
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3s. 6d. each for the applicant and his wife. 
ls. 6d. each for other members aged ‘16 or over. 
9d. each for other members aged under 16. 


The scale allowance is therefore 19s. 6d. a week for a pensioner living 
alone, 31s. for a married couple of whom one is a pensioner, and 32s. for 
a couple who are both pensioners. In the absence of other resources, the 
pensions (normally 10s. each) of such applicants will be supplemented so 
as to bring them up to these figures. 

Where the allowance as thus fixed would be greater than the normal 
earnings in the occupation formerly followed by the applicant, a reason- 
able reduction may be made. 


Computation of Available Resources. 


The resources of all the members of the household are aggregated for 
the purpose of confrontation with the household’s scale allowance. Impor- 
— exemptions, however, are provided for, some being partial and some 
total. 

Capital assets of the applicant or the applicant’s wife or husband are 
exempted up to £25; the next £275 is deemed to yield a weekly income of 
ls. for each £25; and the excess, together with the actual income which 
it yields, is treated as being immediately available to meet the needs of the 
household. On the other hand, where the total of the capital assets does 
not exceed £400, those of other members are taken into account only to 
the extent of the actual income they yield. The capital value of any in- 
terest in the household’s dwelling is exempted, since the rent factor, as 
has been mentioned, enters into the calculation of the scale allowance.’ 

Total exemption is accorded to the following kinds of income: 

(a) the first 5s. a week of sick pay from a friendly society, the 
first 7s. 6d. a week of any sickness benefit, and 40s. in respect of 
maternity benefit under the health insurance scheme; 

(b) the first £1 a week of an ex-serviceman’s disability pension; 

(c) half any weekly payment of workmen’s compensation ; 

(d) the first 7s. 6d. a week of any superannuation payment in 
respect of previous employment, not being a pension paid under 
the State contributory or non-contributory schemes. 

The earnings of all members are accorded partial exemption, though in 
different degrees: 

(a) the applicant or:the applicant’s wife or husband: the first 
5s. a week or half weekly earnings (max. 8s.) whichever is greater; 

(b) the applicant’s son, daughter, brother, or sister, where not 
supporting another member: 

if under 18, the first 12s. a week and half the excess; 

if 18 or over, the first 16s. a week and half the excess, or the 
first 20s. whichever is greater; 

where the earner is the householder, an additional 5s; 

where the earner is ordinarily supported by the applicant, one- 
third of his earnings are exempted instead of the above amounts. 

(c) other members: same amounts as provided under (b) plus 
a reasonable addition. 


Procedure. 


The amount of the supplementary pension is fixed by the local officer 
of the Assistance Board (hitherto known as the Unemployment Assistance 
Beard). The applicant may appeal against the decision of the officer in- 
volving a discretionary adjustment of the scale allowance to suit local con- 
ditions or the rent factor. The appeal is heard by a local tribunal consisting 
of an independent chairman, a workers’ representative, and a representative 
of the Board. Assessments are not to be varied on account of income from 


1 Special exemption is accorded in respect of war savings lent to the Government. 
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earnings unless such income, after allowing for exemptions, would vary 
by more than 5s.’ 


COMPENSATION oF CIVILIAN War VictIMS: AMENDMENT OF SCHEME 


A revised text of the Personal Injuries (Civilians) Scheme was 
issued on 23 July 1940.2 The new drafting achieves greater clarity, 
and the rates of benefit have been increased up to the level of the 
corresponding benefits payable to private soldiers, As the scheme 
has already been described in the Review,’ it will suffice to indicate 
the new rates of benefit. ; 


The weekly rates of the temporary injury allowances are: 

In hospital At home 
33s. 
20s. 
18s. 


These rates are halved if the victim is under 18 (formerly 21). Supplements 
are paid at the rate of 4s. each for the first and second children and 3s. 
for each additional child; there is no maximum total. 

The weekly rates of pension for disablement are increased by a sum 
varying gradually from 4d. where the degree of disablement is 20-30 
per cent. to ls. 8d. where the disablement is total. Accordingly the rates, 
in case of total disablement, are: 

15-18 18-21 21 and over 


Males 24s, 2d. 34s. 2d. 
Females : y 19s. 2d. 24s. 2d. 


The supplements to the full pension are 8s. 4d. for the wife, 6s. 3d for 
the first dependent child, and 5s. for each additional child. The award of 
a supplement in respect of the wife is no longer conditional on her being 
aged at least 40 or having a dependent child. When the pensioner is a 
widower, a widow, or a woman whose husband is an invalid, the supple- 
ments are 8s. 4d. for the first child, 6s. 3d. for the second, and 5s. for 
each additional child. 

The rates of the widow’s pension are unaltered, but the supplements 
for the dependent children of a widow have been increased to 8s. 6d. for 
the first child, 6s. 3d. for the second, and 5s. for each additional child. 

Orphans’ pensions are at the rate of 10s. for the first orphan and 
8s. 6d. for each other. 

A dependent and necessitous parent may now receive, in exceptional 
cases, 15s. a week, and two such parents 17s. 6d. 

Applications for compensation are lodged with the local office of the 
Assistance Board. In practice, an official is sent to the spot if severe 
damage is done in a particular locality. 


Mepicat Care or War VICTIMS 


In June 1938 the Ministry of Health began to plan an emergency 
hospital scheme capable of undertaking the treatment of casualties 
occurring in Great Britain by hostile action, and principally air-raid 
casualties. By the Civil Defence Act, 1939, the Minister was given 
wide powers to put the plan into effect, and in the exercise of these 
powers a vast and complex organisation, covering the whole country, 
has been built up. 


1 Supplementary Pensions (Determination and Assessment of Needs) Regulations, 1940 
Unemployment Act, 1934; Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1940; The 7 Pasig 16 Aug. 1940. 

2 S.R.0. 1940, No. 1807. . : 

3 Vol. XLI, No. 8, March 1940, pp. 287-291. 
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The treatment of walking casualties is entrusted to the 3,000 first-aid 
posts established by the local authorities; the latter also provide the 
ambulances for conveyance to hospital. A casualty discharged from the 
hospital but still needing medical supervision is attended, if he is an insured 
person, by his insurance practitioner, or, if he is not insured, by a 
practitioner of his choice, who is paid a fixed capitation fee of 16s. 
a year by the Government. 

The casualties expected to result from air-raids were estimated to 
require as many as 300,000 beds, but the number actually required hitherto 
has been only a very small percentage of that estimate: on 17 October 
only 5,500 beds were occupied by air-raid victims. The number of hospital 
beds in Great Britain at the beginning of the war was about 567,000, of 
which 130,000 were in mental hospitals. In order to provide accommodation 
for a maximum of 300,000 casualties, 100,000 beds were to be freed by 
sending home ordinary sick for whom hospital treatment was not indis- 
pensable or urgent, 100,000 to 150,000 beds were to be crowded into existing 
hospital premises, and 50,000 beds were to be installed in huts to be built 
as annexes to hospitals. : 

The hospital scheme is based on the principle that hospitals in the 
larger towns, and in general those in places likely to be the objects of 
attack, should be used only for the reception and immediate treatment of 
casualties and that cases should be transferred thence as quickly as 
possible to hospitals in outer, safer areas. ; 

The country is divided into 16 civil defence regions, and the same 
division is adopted for. the purpose of the application of the scheme. Within 
each region the scheme is controlled by an officer of the Ministry of 
Health in consultation with the local health authorities. The hospitals in 
each region are divided into two main classes: those capable of under- 
taking the surgical work and those capable only of giving medical 
treatment and taking care of convalescents. Class 1 comprises both the 
casualty receiving hospitals affording immediate treatment and the base 
hospitals in outer areas to which surgical cases are transferred. Class 2 
hospitals are used for convalescent cases, chronic cases, and cases the 
treatment of which does not require special equipment. The hospitals of 
a region constitute an organised group within which not only patients 
but also staff are distributed in order to secure the most efficient use of 
the available facilities. 

The great majority of the best equipped hospitals are of course to be 
found in inner, dangerous areas, while the principle of the scheme requires 
that the base hospitals should be situated in the outer areas. It has there- 
fore been necessary to convert some 200 public assistance institutions, 
sanatoria, etc., into Class 1 hospitals by the installation of operating 
theatres, X-ray equipment, etc., and by the transfer to them of a part 
of the staff of the inner hospitals. 

Improvements have been made particularly in the quantity and quality 
of the facilities for the treatment of fractures and orthopaedic cases 
generally, and large effect has thus been given to the recommendations 
of an Inter-Departmental Committee on the treatment of injuries, recom- 
mendations published just before the war. There are now 19 orthopaedic _ 
hospitals evenly placed to serve all parts of the couritry, fracture clinics 
in all the Class 1 hospitals, and physical medicine departments in all such 
hospitals having over 300 beds: altogether, over 500 hospitals are more 
or less fully equipped to treat fracture cases. Occupational therapy is 
provided in the orthopaedic hospitals. Vocational retraining for the per- 
manently disabled has not yet been organised, but a national rehabilitation 
scheme is understood to be under consideration by the Ministries of Health 
and Pensions. 

These improvements in hospital facilities will be of permanent benefit 
to the civil population: even during the war they will, it seems, be available 
to the sick and injured who are not war casualties, though not perhaps 
always gratuitously; workmen’s compensation cases especially are assured 
of more efficient and thorough treatment. ° 
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The staff requirements of the hospital scheme cannot, of course, be 
made merely by redistributing the existing personnel: they call for 
additional doctors, dentists, and nurses. The task of supplying ager 
to the hospitals, as also to the armed forces and first-aid posts, while 
ensuring that a sufficient number of practitioners are left to care for the : 
ordinary health needs of the population, has been assumed by the : 


representative bodies of the three professions concerned. The British ; 
Medical Association, for example, keeps a register of practitioners who 4 
have offered their services to the Government in the event of war: the F 
Ministry of Health submits its requirements to the Association and the q 
latter, through its central and local committees, selects suitable practitioners 4 


from places whence they can best be spared. The great majority of 
essential posts are filled by volunteers. However, medical men can be called j 
up for military service in a professional capacity, and if they have been 
qualified for less than two years they can also be assigned compulsorily 
on the advice of the Association to hospitals and other public health 
services. The Association has also organized a voluntary scheme for the 
protection of the practices of doctors engaging in some form of natiorial 
service; for example, an insurance practitioner who is called up continues 
to receive half the capitation fees corresponding to the number of patients 
on his list, the other half being paid to his locum tenens. | 
The entire cost of the treatment of casualties under the hospital L 
scheme is borne by the Government. The cost of the permanent improve- 
ments effected in the equipment of institutions used as base hospitals is A 
{ 


borne entirely by the Government if the institution is a voluntary hospital 
and is shared between the Government and the local authority in the 
proportions of three-tenths and seven-tenths if the institution belongs to 
a local authority. 


CO-OPERATION 


THE Co-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE ) 

The 12th Biennial Congress of the Co-operative League of the 1 
United States was held in Chicago from 16 to 18 October 1940, 


under the presidency of its founder, Dr. James P. Warbasse. This 
meeting marked the Silver Jubilee of the organisation. 


The Congress brought together 700 delegates of consumers’ co-operative ; 
organisations from all parts of the United States, and was attended by ; 
representatives of the American Federation of Labour, the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations, the Federal Council of Churches, the National 4 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, the National Education Association, the f 
American Federation of Teachers, the National Committee on Students’ } 
Co-operatives, and other youth organisations, all of whom took an active j 
part in the work of the Congress. The International Labour Office was also 
represented. 

Special importance was given to the discussion of the following pro- q 
blems: co-operative education; organised labour and the co-operative : 
movement; women and the co-operative movement; youth and the co- q 
operative movement; churches and co-operation; schools and co-operation; 
campus co-operatives; co-operative recreation; co-operative medical ser- 
vice; co-operative housing; co-operative production; co-operative finance 
and building of co-operative capital; and building urban-rural local co- " 
operative societies. 


1 Ministry oF HEALTH: Emergency Medical Services: Memorandum No. 2 (England 
— a Emergency Hospital Organisation (London 1939); Lancet, 3 24 and 31 q 
ug. i 
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An Institute of Organised Labour and Consumers’ Co-operation was 
also held during the Congress, and furnished a fresh opportunity for both 
the co-operative and the labour movements to reaffirm their mutual com- 
prehension and support. 

The Reports presented by the President and by the General Secretary 
of the Co-operative League pointed out the new progress achieved by the 
congumers’ co-operative movement in the United States. At the end of 
June 1939 there were 2,000 co-operative associations in the Co-operative 
League, with 24 regional federations and a total membership of 1,115,595 
individual consumers (as compared with 1,770 associations and 965,000 
members in June 1938). 

There are some 17,500 co-operative consumers’ societies in the United 
States.’ Of these 2,000 are regular members of the League. The 8,500 credit 
unions with over 2 million members have a national federation of their 
own, which has fraternal membership in the League. Among the non- 
federated consumers’ societies there is a growing tendency to join the 
League. However, this requires educational work and takes time. 

Among the co-operative achievements of the last two years special 
mention should be made of the building of three co-operative oil refineries, 
five fertiliser factories, one paint factory, two feed mills, and two flour 
mills. More recent steps in the field of production include the drilling of 
the first co-operative oil well, which is an initial step towards the estab- 
lishment of a non-profit system of petroleum distribution from the well 
to the ultimate consumer. 

In the field of finance an outstanding achievement is the setting up of 
a National Co-operative Finance Association designed to act as a clearing 
house for transactions between co-operative societies, and through a net- 
work of regional institutions to provide for the financial needs of the 
co-operative movement, freeing it thereby from any possible restriction by 
outside interests. 


A further important step in strengthening the structure of the co- 
operative movement has been the opening of joint executive offices of the 
Co-operative League and National Co-operatives Inc. in Chicago early in 
1939 and the establishment of a research and information office of the 
Co-operative League in Washington in July 1940. 


Co-OPERATIVE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


The Pan-American Union has recently published a monograph 
on co-operative rural electrification in the United States, from which 
the following information is extracted.” 


Before 1935 only about 10 per cent. of the nearly seven million farms 
listed in the 1930 census had electric high line service. The main reason 
for this slow development of rural electrification is that American farms 
are large and most farmers do not live in villages but on their own farm- 
steads. Therefore a given mileage of electric high lines is bound to serve 
a much smaller number of farms than is the case in countries with small 
peasant holdings. 

To intensify rural electrification, Congress passed a Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act in 1936, which established the Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA) and authorised it to make loans to public bodies and agencies, 
private utility corporations, and non-profit co-operative associations of 
rural consumers, for the purpose of financing the construction and opera- 
tion of generating plants and electric transmission and distribution lines. 
In July 1939 the REA ceased to be an independent Federal agency and 
became attached to the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Administrator being directly responsible to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The success of the REA programme is based on associations created by 
the farmers themselves in order to provide themselves with electric power. 


aa purchasing societies are regarded as consumers’ societies in the United 


2 Udo RALL: Cooperative Rural Electrification in the United States (Washington, 1940). 
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“Up to 31 December 1939, the REA has allotted a total of about 270 
million dollars to nearly 700 borrowers in 45 States. Approximately 90 
per cent. of these loans were made to co-operatives. This sum of money 
will result in about 240,000 miles of rural electric er lines, which will 
serve over 600,000 rural families. These loans include funds for 36 genera- 
ting plants in areas where wholesale power cannot be purchased at reason- 
able rates. Many of these plants are already in operation. Also included 
are loans totalling $5,000,000 to finance wiring and plumbing installations 
for members of REA co-operatives. By the end of 1939 about 550 REA- 
financed systems were operating a total of 180,000 miles of energised rural 
lines and were serving 425,000 rural families.” 

In order to help co-operative societies and other groups with the 
establishment, construction, and operation, of electric services and their 
financial and general management, the REA has set up several divisions, 
such as: the amining Division, concerned with the development of a 
project up to the time an allotment of funds is made to it by the Admini- 
stration; the Legal Division; the Division of Engineering and Operations; 
the Finance Division; the Management Division; the Utilisation Division; 
and the Division of Information and Research. 


When a request is received from a group of rural residents who want 
to obtain electricity, the Examining Division enters into correspondence 
with the spokesman designated: by the group, to get detailed information 
on the feasibility of an REA project in that area. If the preliminary 
information justifies further action, an REA representative visits the group. 
He explains the conditions governing an REA loan and attempts to secure 
answers to the following questions: What is the prevailing type of agri- 
culture? What is the average farm income? How widespread is the interest 
in rural electrification? Are the farm people willing to go to some personal 
effort in securing electricity? Will they co-operate? How many miles of 
line “ty contemplated and how many families can they be expected to 
serve 

If the answers are reasonably satisfactory, the REA representative 
arranges with the local sponsors the details as to time, place, and publicity, 
for a mass meeting of farmers and their wives, to explain the REA pro- 
gramme and consider what steps should be taken for carrying out a local 
project. 

At the meeting, he explains that the REA is prepared to make a loan 
for 100 per cent. of the cost of line construction, provided enough farmers 
are willing to join an electric co-operative society and to use sufficient 
electricity to make the project economically feasible and give assurance of 
repayment of the loan. He points out that the REA stands ready to pro- 
vide supervision and assistance in problems of organisation, wholesale and 
retail rates, engineering and construction, operation and management, and 
in legal and financial matters. He stresses that the enterprise will be so 
incorporated that the members will not be individually liable for any debt 
or other obligations it may incur. He explains that the Government’s only 
sécurity for its loan will be a mortgage on the distribution system and that 
once the co-operative society has paid off that mortgage the entire dis- 
tribution system and equipment become the exclusive property of the local 
co-operative society. 

Next, the REA representative explains what will be expected of the 
farmers themselves. They must conduct an area survey to determine 
definitely the number of rural residents desiring electric service, and must 
obtain a signed membership application and a membership fee of $5.00, as 
well as a signed easement or right-of-way, from each applicant. Easements 
must be given free of charge, in view of the “he mapas character of the 
enterprise. Applicants must be willing to pay a monthly minimum bill for 
electric service which, on the basis of the expected average density of 
ccnsumers per mile of line, will give reasonable assurance that the project 
will pay its way. In addition to farm and residential consumers, member- 
Se is open to schools, churches, rural commercial and industrial estab- 
ishments, etc. 
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The enterprise will be controlled by its members, organised on a 
co-operative basis. 3 

If the meeting is satisfactory and proves that further effort is worth 
while, it elects a committee of nine persons. 

When incorporation is completed, the REA representative returns to 
the area to give the leaders chosen by the committee to survey the area 
a brief course of training so that they will be able to answer the ques- 
tions of prospective customers and to secure the proper execution of 
easements and of applications for service and for membership. 

Upon completion of the survey, detailed maps and lists of signed 
members and prospective customers are submitted by the sponsors to the 
Examining Division of the REA for final study as to feasibility. If the 
project is found to be feasible, the Administrator makes an allotment of a 
sum of money considered to be sufficient to cover the whole of the con- 
struction costs of the approved lines plus an initial working capital. 

After allotment has been made, the society is requested to engage a 
project engineer, subject to REA approval, whose job it is to prepare final 
plans and specifications for construction of the lines, including the sub- 
station where wholesale power is to be received. 

The Legal Division of the REA helps the co-operative society with 
the incorporation, since the law on co-operation varies from one State to 
the other. A draft of a rural electric co-operative Act was prepared by the 
REA in 1938 and has since been adopted in eight states. The REA recom- 
mends also model by-laws, which are considered by the Administration to 
be “as much an educational document as a code of regulations”. 

During the construction period, the management of the co-operative 
society, with the help of the REA Utilisation Division and the Agricultural 
Extension Service, carries on a campaign to acquaint the members and 
potential members with the use and effectiveness of electrical appliances 
and equipment in the home and on the farm. 

As soon as all the preparatory work is finished and at least a part of 
the lines are built, the co-operative society begins to supply electricity. 
During a certain time the management of the society is assisted by the 
Administration. The books of each REA co-operative society are audited 
from time to time by the Administration’s field auditors. All REA societies 
follow a uniform accounting system prescribed by the Administration. In 
addition, the REA tries through educational methods to interest the mem- 
bers in the activities of their society and to help in building up an effective 
_ management. 

Every year, a series of project superintendents’ conferences is held in 
Washington and in various regions, where superintendents and managers, 
in groups of about 50, undergo a rigorous one week’s training course. 
ea regional training schools are conducted specially for book- 

eepers. 

An advisory service on co-operative education, organisation, and 
management problems, is also available to REA co-operative societies. 
In addition, there is a constant flow of published information on technical 
and other pertinent matters from REA headquarters to each society. To 
supplement this service the local societies are periodically visited by field 
auditors, utilisation specialists, engineers, and other experts. 

The REA has issued an illustrated booklet entitled “A Guide for Mem- 
bers of REA Cooperatives”, of which nearly half a million copies have 
already been distributed. This booklet explains in simple language, by 
means of questions and answers, the purpose of the REA programme, the 
- services offered by the REA, the nature and principles of co-operation 
and their specific application to REA societies, the functions of members, 
directors, and management, the rights and duties of membership, the uses 
of electricity in the home and on the farm, what constitutes the cost of 
electric service, and what it costs to operate particular types of appliances. 

_ The Division of Engineering and Operations from time to time issues 
circular letters and short bulletins on co-operative ideas and practices as 
well as on safety education. 
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Current information on the REA programme is supplied to the offices 
of REA societies through the Rural Electrification News, a monthly maga- 
zine covering all phases of the programme. 

The present Administrator of the REA, Mr. Harry Slattery, formerly 
Under-Secretary of the United States Departinent of the Interior and for 
many years actively connected with the public power and conservation 
movement in the United States, in a recent talk before national agricultural 
leaders and officials at the United States Department of Agriculture, laid 
particular stress on the need for a broad educational programme. 

The democratic process, he said, cannot survive apathy in col- 
lective affairs. . . . The co-operative movement is one of the great 
educators for a democratic society. . . . Since REA came into 
existence new co-operatives of a new type for the United States 
have come into being — nearly 700 local co-operatives in all parts 
of the country engaged in the business of distributing electric energy 
to 350,000 farm families. By the end of the present programme as 
established by the Congress, there should be nearly double that 
number of co-operatives and service available to 1% million farm 
families. Therefore, REA has made a contribution to the co-operative 
movement. But in making a contribution to the movement REA by 
that act makes a call on all in a position to help make a success of 
this phase of it. The electric co-operatives must be helped by every- 
body in every way to become eminently successful community enter- 
prises. By so doing we shall have contributed immensely to elevation 
of the standard of living of rural United States, and also, I firmly 
believe, to education in democratic processes and preservation of our 
democracy. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN ARGENTINA 


Another interesting monograph recently issued by the Pan- 
American Union describes the growth of agricultural co-operative 
societies in Argentina. 


The agricultural co-operative movement in Argentina is of fairly recent 
origin, since the first co-operative society, a rural mutual insurance society, 
was founded in 1889, and the first agricultural co-operative society proper 
in 1900 in the Province of Entre Rios. Most of the co-operative societies 
were formed after 1920 and especially after 1926, the year when the Co- 
operative Societies Act was promulgated.’ 

According to the most recent statistics published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, at the end of the year 1937-38 there were 278 agricultural 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1937-38 


Number of | Member- | Capital | Total trade 
societies ship (pesos) (pesos) 


General 138 33,223 | 6,551,930| 67,644,928 
Dairies 78 3,217 1,513,260 | 4,131,018 
Wine, fruit and vegetable 29 1,182 | 1,541,820} 1,594,020 


marketing 
Cotton marketing 20 2,970 | 1,191,230} 7,897,540 


Maté and tobacco marketing 13 1,590 383.300; 3,491,661 
Totals - - 278 42,182 |11,181,540| 84,759,167 


Class of society 


— Juan L. TENEMBAUM: Las Cooperativas Agricolas en la Argentina (Washington, 


2? Act No. 11388 of 20 December 1926. 
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co-operative societies in all, with a combined membership of 42,182. The 
aggregate capital of these societies amounted to 11,181,540 pesos and their 
total trade during the year to 84,759,167 pesos. The preceding table classi- 
fies these societies according to the nature of their activities. 

Several reasons are given for the comparatively slow growth of the 
co-operative movement in Argentina, the chief being lack of knowledge of 
co-operative questions, the system of large landed estates, the distances 
between farms, and the economic depression. Nevertheless, the co-opera- 
tive societies have achieved some importance in the various branches of 
agricultural production. 


General Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 


The principal group is that of the general agricultural co-operative 
societies, which besides their main function of wheat marketing also pro- 
vide for the joint purchase of the goods required for farming and domestic 
purposes in the countryside. These co-operative societies are most numer- 
ous in the grain-growing zone, especially in the Province of Buenos Aires 
(51 out of 138). 

According to an official source,’ 106 co-operative societies belonging to 
this group had a combined membership of 31,931, or 17.65 per cent. of the 
total number of grain producers. During the five-year period 1932-33 to 
1936-37 their total trade averaged 29.1 million pesos a year, including 22.7 
million pesos in respect of the sale of grain. The societies in question were 
responsible for 3.41 per cent. of the total sales of wheat (197,770 tons out 
of 5,794,462). In addition, they marketed 254,962 tons of maize (3.16 per 
cent. of the total sales) and 33,420 tons of flax (1.98 per cent. of the total). 

The grain is sold by the co-operative society either for each member 
individually, in which case it is sold at the date indicated by the member, 
or “co-operatively” — that is to say, all the wheat delivered to the society 
is assembled, graded according to quality, and sold by the society when it 
thinks fit. In this case, the members receive an advance for the wheat they 
have delivered. 


Co-operative Dairies. 


Most of the 78 co-operative dairies make cream from the milk deliv- 
ered to them and sell it to private butter factories. They also market the 
casein as a by-product and engage in pig raising. Some of the co-operative 
societies, however, have their own butter and cheese factories. 


Wine, Fruit and Vegetable Marketing Societies. 


In this group special mention should be made of a number of co- 
operative vintneries in the Rio Negro area and a large wine-marketing 
society in Mendoza with 400 members, which had a total trade in 1938 
amounting to 739,372 pesos. 


Cotton Marketing Societies. 


All the cotton marketing societies are situated in the Chaco region. 
They own 9 ginning mills, which are responsible for 12.77 of the total 
production of the country. They undertake marketing of the cotton and 
cottonseed. Some of these co-operative societies have established factories 
for making cottonseed oil. The first Congress of these co-operative so- 
cieties was held in 1939. 


Besides the co-operative societies included in the above table, there 
are a number of mutual insurance societies and electrical societies. 

Some of the agricultural co-operative societies belong to federations, 
of which there were 5 in 1939. These are: 


(1) The Association of Argentine Co-operative Societies, founded in 
1926 at Rosario in the Province of Santa Fé. Some 50 societies in the grain- 
growing zone belong to this association. 


1 Cooperativas Argentinas de Comercializacién de Granos (Comisién Nacional de 
Grano y Elevadores, 1938). p. 52. 
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(2) The Agrarian Fraternity, founded in 1929, with headquarters at 
Buenos Aires. It is a federation of the co-operative societies formed by the 
settlements of the Jewish Colonisation Association. 

(3) The Federation of Entre Rios Co-operative Societies, founded in 1931, 
to which the societies of the Province of Entre Rios belong. 

(4) The Union of Chaco Co-operative Societies, founded in 1934. 
_ G)_The Co-operative Butter Marketing Union of San Carlos Centro, 
in the Province of Santa Fé, to whith 4 co-operative dairies are affiliated. 
It possesses a butter factory. 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S CONFERENCE 


An International Seamen’s Conference was held in London on 
4 September 1940 under the auspices of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation. It was presided over by the vice-president of 
the Federation, Mr. J. Marchbank, and attended by representatives 
of the British National Union of Seamen and of the different con- 
tinental seafarers’ unions which have been reconstituted in Great 
Britain recently ( Norwegian officers and seamen, and Danish, Dutch, 
Belgian, Polish and Chinese seamen) and by a delegation from the 
International Mercantile Marine Officers’ Association. 


After a report by the secretary of the Seamen’s Section of the Federa- 
tion, Mr. J. H. Oldenbroek, on action taken arising out of the decisions of 
a previous conference, held on 15 July 1940, and after taking cognizance 
of the satisfactory progress made by the reconstituted seamen’s unions of 
the German-invaded countries, the conference exchanged views on steps 
to be taken to counteract the activities of bodies of Nazi and pro-Nazi 
tendency, and unanimously adopted a resolution announcing that firm 
action would be taken to deal with these bodies, as part of a general drive 
against Nazism and to safeguard the interests of bona-fide seamen’s unions 


and their members. 

The conference expressed itself in principle in favour of uniformity of 
war-risk bonuses for the seamen of Allied shipping and declared that the 
seamen’s unions affiliated to the Federation should keep the Secretariat 
informed of any movements to secure increased wages and bonuses and 
undertake not to reach any decisions in this direction without first having 
consulted the other unions affected. 

The conference also considered the possibility of introducing a system 
of control for preventing undesirable elements from entering the crews of 
Allied ships, and instructed Mr. C. Jarman, of the British National Union 
of Seamen, to make representations, in conjunction with the other unions 
affiliated to the Federation, in favour of such a system. 

Other questions discussed related to the establishment of a guaranteed 
minimum wage for the catering department in passenger-carrying ships 
(whose earnings, largely dependent upon tips, have fallen heavily owing 
to the changed character of shipping), the necessity of improving the - 
appalling wages and conditions of Chinese and other coloured seamen, 
and the trade union organisation of the fishermen of Allied countries, of 
whom a fairly considerable number, especially Belgian and Dutch, are in 
Great Britain. An official of the Belgian union reported on the last ques- 
tion and was requested to continue to give active attention to the organi- 
sation of this group of workers. 
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Criticisms were made of the present system whereby seamen are pre- 
vented from signing on in ships of other nationality than their own, and 
the wish was voiced that radio broadcasts for seamen of different nationali- 
ties should be given at regular intervals.’ 


THE TRADE UNION MOvEMENT IN CANADA 
THE TRADES AND LABOUR ConGRESS oF CANADA 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada held its 56th annual 
Convention at Vancouver, from 23 to 27 September 1940, under 
the chairmanship of its president, Mr. Tom Moore. 


The Convention was attended by more than 300 delegates, representing, 
according to a statement made by the secretary, Mr. R. J. Tallon, a mem- 
bership of a little over 175,000. Several public authorities were represented 
at the opening session, including the Dominion Minister of Labour, who 
sent a telegram expressing his keen regret at being unable to attend in 
person. 

A similar message was received from Mr. John G. Winant, Diacint 
of the International Labour Office, who was prevented from coming b 
pressure of official business, but the ‘Convention was addressed on his behalf 
by Mr. A. Staal, Chief of the Workers’ Organisations Service of the 
Office. At the end of his message a resolution was moved from the floor 
of the Convention and adopted unanimously, assuring the I.L.O. of the 
support of the Congress.” 

The chairman read a despatch from London stating that Mr. 
William Golightly, fraternal delegate from the British Trades Union 
Congress, was reported as among the victims of the torpedoed ship “City 
of Benares” while on his way to attend the Convention. The delegates 
expressed deep sympathy with the family of Mr. Golightly, and also with 
the British Trades Union Congress in the loss they had @ustained. 


Report of the Executive Council 


The report of the Exeecutive Council contained a comprehensive re- 
view of the work carried on during the year. Reference was made to con- 
ferences held with the Prime Minister and members of the Government 
with a view to giving effect to last year’s Convention pledge to support 
Canada’s war effort by extending the greatest possible co-operation to- 
wards winning the war. As a result of the representations made, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act has been extended to cover all war 
industries; a declaration of principles has been issued by the Government 
for the purpose of promoting industrial harmony; and a National Labour 
Supply Council has been established, composed of representatives of 
labour and employers, to advise on matters concerning labour engaged 
in war industries.* 

Among other meetings in which the Congress officers participated 
were those held by representatives of affiliated organisations to reach 
agreement as to wage scales and working conditions, especially in such 
war-production industries as aircraft and shipbuilding. 

The question of legislation to provide family allowances in Canada, 
which had been referred to the Executive Council for study, was dealt 
with in another section of the report. After reviewing the origin and pur- 
pose of this form of legislation in other countries, where it had had the 
effect of preventing wage increases to meet the requirements of workers, 
the Executive recommended that, there being no evidence that the legis- 
lation had resulted favourably to the workers in general, the policy of 


1 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Report, Sept. 1940. 
2 For the text, see above p. 239. 
3 See above, p. 244, 
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the Congress should be one of opposition to the introduction of such 
legislation in Canada. 


International Labour Organisation. 


Under this heading reference was made to the transfer of some of the 
essential services of the Organisation to Canada. The report says: 

The Canadian Government welcomed the I.L.O. to Canada and 
has facilitated the arranging of the numerous details as to status of 
staff, postal services, etc., necessary in connection with the establish- 
ment of an international body of this character in Canada. 

Canadian workers have in the past been prevented, owing to 
distance from the centre of activity, from being closely associated 
in the work carried on by committees, etc., of the 1.L.0., but now 
that its headquarters are established in the Dominion, a greater 
opportunity, and likewise a greater responsibility, to assist in the 
work of the Organisation, is presented. 

Since the creation of the I.L.O. in 1919 the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada has strongly supported the Organisation, and 
whatever calls for service may arise through its location in Canada, 
they will meet with a ready response from the organised workers 
of the Dominion. 

The Commission which reported on the Executive Council’s report, 
referring to this subject, stated among other things: 
ile we regret the circumstances which have forced the I.L.O. 
to establish its headquarters in Canada, yet we are proud to be able 
to provide a home for this important body and we are proud also 
that our relations with it since its inauguration have been that of 
full support. 


Opening Address of the President 


In opening the Convention, Mr. Moore said that upon those who were 
not engaged in the actual battle front was placed the responsibility for 
the successful supplying of the sinews of war. When victory is won, he 
continued, let us be in a position to play our part and contribute to es- 
tablishing a permanent peace—a peace which will rebuild the world on the 


basis of freedom and justice. Labour should be ready to co-operate in - 


preventing the mistakes made after the last war. Labour did not want to 
be dealt with in a paternalistic manner, but on a basis of equality. Labour 
should not hesitate to continue the policy of co-operating in the effective 
prosecution of the war, or of meeting requirements in the interest of the 
country, “but”, he declared, “we must insist on our participation being 
on a basis of equal partnership with other elements of the community”. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A number of committees were set up to deal with various questions, 

and their reports were adopted by the Convention. 
acy 150 resolutions were submitted, covering a wide range of 
subjects. 

Of the resolutions dealing with wartime conditions and the war effort, 
one expressed labour’s readiness to continue its full support in the 
present military struggle for the defence of the democratic way of life, 
and condemned all forms of Fascism, Nazism, and Communism. 

The action of the Federal Government in establishing Government- 
owned companies in connection with the production of some of the essen- 
tial war materials was endorsed, and the extension of this policy urged. 
It was emphasized, however, that in appointing directorates to manage 
these concerns, organised labour should be given recognition. It was 
further urged that the strictest control be exercised over private indus- 
tries so as to prevent profiteering. 

The previous demand for the nationalisation of the production and 
distribution of such natural resources as nickel, copper, and radium, was 
reaffirmed. 
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It was decided to urge the Government to recognise a maximum 
eight-hour day in war industries and, where necessary, the adoption of 
the three-shift system instead of increasing the hours of labour. 


Respecting contracts for war supplies and construction, the Convention 
urged that the Federal Government should observe the conditions estab- 
lished by collective labour agreements, and further that a clause should 
be inserted in such contracts making it compulsory for employers to 
negotiate collective agreements with representatives chosen by the union 
of the employees affected. . 

Attention was given to interference by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, through its Director of Labour Relations, in matters con- 
cerning wages and other working conditions of those engaged in war 
production. This division of authority was strongly condemned, and the 
Government was urged to restore full competence to the Department of 
Labour to deal with all such questions. 

With the object of ensuring fair treatment for workers of foreign 
birth, a declaration was adopted affirming that all foreign-born members 
should become loyal citizens of the country of their adoption, and express- 
ing opposition to all forms of discrimination on account of race, colour, 
creed, or nationality. 

In order to protect workers now serving in the British Army and 
Navy against loss of employment, the Convention asked the Federal Govern- 
ment to make regulations requiring employers to reinstate such workers 
at the termination of their services and to reckon time spent in the armed 
forces as years of employment for the purposes of promotion, salary in- 
creases, pension, etc. 


To avoid the chaotic conditions which obtained after the last war, it 
was suggested that on the termination of the present conflict members 
oi the armed forces be retained on the Government payroll until they can 
secure or be provided with steady employment. 


A desire was expressed to render assistance in the work of rehabilitat- 
ing the young and aged of Great Britain, and especially those from’ families 
of the British labour movement, and it was decided that this could best 
be done by co-operating with the Canadian Government in any plans de- 
ne ag the purpose of bringing these war refugees to the Dominion of 

anada. 

The Convention rejected resolutions which proposed that it demand that 
all members of trade unions detained under the Defence of Canada Regu- 
lations should be given trial and allowed to be released on bail until found 
guilty through ordinary court procedure. The report of the Executive 
Council on this matter was endorsed; it declared for the fullest investiga- 
tion when there was evidence that the Regulations, either wilfully or in 
error, had been misused for the purpose of suppressing or hindering lawful 
trade union activities. ; 

The Convention further adopted a resolution on unemployment insur- 
ance, urging that all workers whose earnings were not over $3,000 per year 
should be eligible for insurance under the Act recently adopted. 

In regard to shipping matters, decisions of previous Conventions re- 
lating to ratification of I.L.O. Conventions and other action in the interest 
of those engaged on ships plying the coastal and inland waterways of 
Canada were reiterated. 

Improvement in working conditions and various measures pertaining 
to health and safety were advocate:d, such as holidays with pay for all 
workers; increased appropriations for maternal and child welfare; steps 
to ensure proper distribution of foodstuffs; the inclusion of employees in 
hotels, restaurants, etc., in workmen’s compensation legislation which 
should also fully cover all industries where employees are exposed to 
silica dust; and the payment of compensation in cases of nervous or other 
breakdown in health suffered by operators of one-man street cars. 

The Congress policy respecting old-age pensions and the retirement 
of wage earners at the age of sixty years was reaffirmed. 

Dominion legislation was urged respecting the workers’ right to or- 
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ganise and bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, with provisions outlawing “company unions”. 

The appointment of representatives of the trade union movement on 
all administrative boards or commissions where the interests of labour 
are affected will be pressed for. 

Policies covered by the Platform of Principles of the Organisation, 
including the objective of the six-hour day and five-day week, were re- 
affirmed as those upon which action should be sought as soon as national 
and international circumstances permit. 


Transfer from Wartime to Peace-time Economy. 


The chairman of the Committee set up by the Executive Council in 
January 1940 to study the problem of the transfer from wartime to peace- 
time economy, Mr. John W. Bruce, submitted a statement to the Congress 
which met with the approval of the delegates and which will be taken as 
the basis for further study and report. 

The concluding paragraphs of this statement read as follows: 

We suggest that a comprehensive programme of social and 
economic reforms and planned economy for the control of world 
” oduction and distribution should be prepared by the International 

bour Office, which should be the fundamental basis for the estab- 
lishment of any conditions that may be advanced for the securing 
to the workers of a greater share of this world’s goods. 

At the close of hostilities it is apparent that a Conference of 
world powers will be necessary to discuss these vital problems, and 
the establishment and maintenance of peace.... 

At a world gathering of this kind, representation should be ac- 
corded to the International Labour Organisation. During its twenty 
years’ experience, labour and employer representatives have learned 
to examine problems from an international point of view, and with 
its experienced staff and extensive statistical and other material 
at its disposal, it can certainly be of enormous help in shaping poli- 
cies upon which lasting peace may be established and war forever 
removed from the world, with justice and equality to all. 


Election of Officers 


Mr. Tom Moore was re-elected president by acclamation. 

Mr. J. A. D’Aoust was elected to the office of Secretary-Treasurer to 
replace Mr. R. J. Tallon, who did not accept renomination on account of 
his appointment as labour member of the commission of three appointed 
to administer the recently adopted Unemployment Insurance Act. Mr. 
Tallon, who has been a well-known figure at the Sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Geneva, and who has on several occasions 
attended meetings of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, received the wholehearted thanks of the delegates, who wished 
him every success in the new position which he has accepted in the service 
of the workers of Canada. 


Concress or LABour 


The tenth Congress of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
was held at Toronto from 9 to 12 September, and was attended by 
about 250 delegates. 

In his opening address, the president, Mr. A. R. Mosher. speak- 
ing on the attitude of the Canadian workers towards the war effort, 
said among other things: 

If the British Comomnwealth of Nations, of which Canada is an 


important part, does not win the war, the fate of Canadian workers 
will be the same as } that of the millions now under the heel of the 
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Nazi conqueror—they will be enslaved and exploited, with no means 
of redress.... 

The question which we as organised workers must consider is 
how we can best play our proper part in the war effort. I am firmly 
convinced that the greatest service which we can render to Canada 
is to organise the largest possible number of workers in the shortest 
possible time, and to obtain for them adequate representation in the 
councils of the nation, both in peace and war. There is already 
evidence of a growing recognition of the fact that the workers are 
not mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, or capable tenders 
of machines. Organised labour has shown its ability to take its full 
share of the direction and administration of the war effort in Great 
Britain, and there is no doubt that similar ability is available in 
Canada. But Canadian workers have never, because of lack of or- 
ganisation, been able to develop and exercise their economic and 
political power effectively. It is only when they are organised that 
they will be able to take their proper place in the life of Canada, 
and co-operate with all other classes in meeting the problems which 
confront us as a nation.... 

I believe that the workers of Canada would make a greater con- 
tribution to the productivity of industry, and that their relationships 
with their employers would be immensely improved if the opposi- 
tion of these employers toward labour organisation were withdrawn, 
and I believe further that the Government would be well-advised to 
use its authority under the War Measures Act to enforce the labour 
policy which it has laid down by Order-in-Council. 

Not only, he said, are we fully aware that changes are now 
taking place in the relationships of labour and industry and Govern- 
ment; we may go further and say that changes must take place still 
more extensively, because the workers are not willing to go back 
to the economic insecurity, the poverty, and the privation, which 
they have been forced to endure in the past. They know that, in 
spite of the enormous waste of war, in human life and material 
goods, there is no excuse for poverty in a world which can produce, 
under intelligent operation, faster than even the ravages of war 
can consume. Faced with the necessity of mobilising industry and 
man-power for war purposes, Governments have done things which 
were believed to be utterly impossible, and the defects of a compe- 
titive economic system have been so clearly exposed that everyone 
who is alive to what is going on knows about them. Whatever may 
be the attitude of other classes in the community, the workers are 
bound to demand that the gains in efficiency and productivity under 
co-operative methods during the war shal! not be lost, and that the 
lessons of the war shall be learned and applied after the war has 
been won. 

Referring to the recent admission into the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour of Canadian branches of unions which in the United States were 
affiliated to the Congress of Industrial Organisations, Mr. Mosher observed 
that it was the duty of the organisation to extend its scope and to do 
everything it could to promote unity among the workers of Canada. But, 
he went on: “We cannot reasonably expect that it will be possible to unite 
ali groups of Canadian labour within a brief period, for there are differ- 
ences between our Congress and the other large central labour body in 
Canada which cannot be readily bridged”. 


Decisions of the Congress 


One of the most important decisions of the Congress was the approval 
of the amendment to the constitution of the organisation, which changed 
its name from “All-Canadian Congress of Labour” to “Canadian Congress 
of Labour”. Hitherto the organisation has only admitted purely Canadian 
unions; the amendment to its Constitution widens the scope and now 
allows equally the admission of Canadian branches of the so-called “inter- 
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national unions”, i.e. organisations having their headquarters in the United 
States of America and branches in Canada. The most important of these 
Canadian branches which is now linked up with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour is the United Mine Workers of America (the Canadian branches 
of the United Mine Workers of America, a O©.1.0. affiliate, formerly be- 
longed to the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, but had been ex- 
pelled from the latter organisation in consequence of the differences be- 
tween the American Federation of Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations): Further, a resolution was adopted urging the need for 
unity in the Canadian labour movement, and instructing the Executive 
Committee “to endeavour to arrange a conference with representatives of 
bona-fide Canadian central labour organisations and independent unions, 
with a view to developing some form of co-operative arrangement for joint 
—_ on all important problems affecting labour during and after the 
war”. 

Another resolution requested the Executive Committee “to take steps 
to establish fraternal relationships with the British Trades Union Congress 
and the Congress of Industrial Organisations in the United States”. 

Among the numerous resolutions passed, one dealt with the subject 
oi Nazism, Fascism, and Communism, reading as follows: 

Whereas, since August of last year, the forces of Nazism, Fas- 
cism and Communism. have been engaged in a concerted effort to 
destroy all the democratic nations of the world; and 

Whereas the defeat of the democratic nations by these totali- 
tarian agencies of destruction will result in the suppression of all 
free institutions, including the labour movement: 

Therefore be it resolved that this Congress declare itself as un- 
alterably opposed to the doctrines of all groups which are subversive 
of our free democratic institutions, and that the chartered and af- 

filiated unions of the Congress be urged to refuse membership to 
any person known to be a member of such subversive groups. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The Co-operative Institute of Peru, which was established in the 
spring of 1940, has just issued the first number of a review entitled 
Cooperar, containing, among other things, a Bill relating to co-operation 
which has been drafted by the Institute and submitted to Parliament. 


* 


\ 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labour decided 
on 7 October 1940 that members of directly affiliated local unions who 
volunteer or are drafted for service in the military forces of the United 
States will be exempted from dues payments and will retain their good 
union standing during their period of service. 


* 


* * 


Mr. John Possehl, general president of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, who attended the October 1935 meeting of the 
Governing Body of International Labour Office as a workers’ representa- 
tive, died in Washington on 13 September 1940. 
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STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


Owing to war conditions and the transfer of this publication to 
Montreal, delays have been experienced in some cases in the receipt 
of the statistical sources from which the various series are derived. 
It is hoped, however, that in future issues, it will be possible to 
reduce the time lag to a minimum for the countries not affected by 
the war. The data for other countries will be presented as promptly 
as circumstances permit. 

The following tables show: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, heating and lighting, 
clothing, rent, and “miscellaneous”, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(b) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indexes for the 
first group mentioned above), which have been reintroduced into 
the tables owing to the special interest attached to them at the 
present time. 

For further information on the scope and method ot these 
statistics, see the January 1940 issue of the Review:. Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes, pp. 88-98. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”. 

The sign— signifies: “figures not yet received”. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign—— between two figures of a'series signifies that the former series has - 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign ° signifies: “figure revised”. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base 


Country 
localitie 
ginal base 
(= 100) 
fompositior 
the index 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
): Jan. 
Feb. 
Nay 
June 
July 
Aug. 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Apri 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Comy 
1930: | 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 


(Base : 1929= 100) 


Chile 


China 


Santiago |Shanghai 


IIT. 1928 


1936 


87 
89 
89 
* 
* 
89 
* 
90 
* 
* 
93 
* 
* 
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Composition of the indexes: a= Food; b= Heating and lighting; c= Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 


1930: 65 towns. Monthly indexes: 12 towns. 


2 Quarterly averages. 


3 Including heating. 
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Country Argentina/Australia | Belgium | Brazil | Bulgaria | Burma | Canada Colombia 
& localities | Buenos 30 59 =| Rie 12-67! | Rangoon 69 Bogota 
) X. 1933 |1923-1927) 1921 1928-1 1914 1931 1935-1939| II. 1937 
(a) Cost of living : 
the index 
1929 . 100 1 100 100 * 
1930 91 99 115 * 
1931 88 98 112 * 
0 1932 88 104 106 * 
>t 1933 87 130 95 * 
1934 94 130 95 * 
1. 1935 99 132 97 * 
936 
I 114 144 103 * 
0 1937 123 162 122 100 
1938 128 169 157 113 
y 1939 — 171 209 118 
y Aug. 170 241 116 
Sept. — 172 292 116 
Oct. _ 177 256 116 
Nov. _ 180 262 116 ; 
Dec. | 180 313 116 
y ): Jan. _ 177 335 116 > 
Feb. 178 389 116 
March 181 379 119 
e Apel 186 376 119 
May 189 118 
June = 117 
July -- 116 
e 1929 100 1 100 100 100 100 * 
1930 102 88 96 118 * 
1931 89 84 87 107 * 
° 1932 73 90 97 99 * 
1933 88 124 86 * 
1934 98 125 87 * ; 
1935 130 91 * 
1936 144 99 * 
1937 172 120 100 
1938 180 133 112 
1939 am 177 190 120 
Aug. 173 117 
Sept. “= 177 260 116 
Oct. 186 237 11 
Nov. _ al 192 247 11 
Dee. — |. 192 315 114 
Jan. 187 335 114 
Bs Feb. — 190 390 117 
March _ 195 362 121 
201 354 120 
ay _ 204 _ 119 
July _ 116 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base : 1929= 100) 


Country {Costa Rica Egypt i Germany 


Towns & localities |SanJosé Cairo i : 72 


base | 1936 I. 1913- 1913-1914 
= 100) Vil. 1914 


(a) Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index 


2 
i 


= 


| SS 


See 


|| eee es 


11188888 


Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d=Rent; e= Miscellaneous 
1 Territory before 1938. 2 Until 1936, 21 towns. 3 Until end of 1930; 106 towns, excluding clothing and rent. 
4 Including heating and soap. 
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Greece | Hungary | C 
ag Whole | Budapest 
1914 1914 
“= 
a-e a-e a-e ‘see 
1929 * 100 100 100 100 * ' 
1930 * 96 98 89 92 100 1 
1931 * 90 91 86 85. 97 1 
1932. * 90 87 80 84 91 1 
1933 * 92 83 75 82 87 1 
1934 * 96 84 74 80 8&3 ] 
1935 * ; 86 75 81 78 } 
1936 100 101 86 84 81 86 ; 
1937 106 104 | 85 | 89 102 
1938 107 106 . 87 93 117 
1939 108 109 87 95 — 1939 
1939: Aug. 108 _ 85 94 — 
Sept. 107 - 87 96 * 
Oct. 108 —_ 87 97 * 
Nov. 107 90 97 1940 
Dec. 107 a 91 99 * 
1940: Jan. 105 — 90 107 * 
Feb. 1065 91 109 
March 106 — 91 112 * 
April 105 a= 91 112 * 
June _ _ * 
July _ _ * 
(b) Food 
1 
1929 * 100 | 100 100 | 100 
1930 * 94 | 92 94 1 
1931 * 86 79 85 100 | ; 
1932 * 82 76 82 | 108 1 
1933 * 79 79 78 118 1 
1934 * 76 85 79 120 : 
1935 od 79 91 81 122 | 1 
1936 100 81 92 84 129 | 
1937 107 81 95 90 | 141 1939 
1938 105 83 98 91 138 
1939 103 _ 100 92 137 
1939: Aug. 105 90 136 
Sept. 102 —_ 102 97 136 | | ee 
Oct. 104 _ * 100 139 
Nov. 100 _ * 102 139 
Dec. 100 _ 107 102 140 
1940: Jan. —_— * 105 141 
Feb. _ * 105 141 
- March _ 112 103 141 
a _ * 103 146 
y 103 150 
Aug. * 107 
| Aver: 
= 


100 
91 
86 
83 
77 
76 
78 
82 
87 
88 
87 
86 
87 
87 
87 
87 
89 
90 
90 
90 
92 


a 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


STATISTICS 


(Base : 


1929 = 100) 


India 


Ireland | Italy 


Bom- 
bay 


Ahmed. 
abad 


105 50 


VIL 1933- | Vill. 1926- 21. IIL 1936- 
Vil. 1927 20. Il. 1937 


Vi. 1934 


VII. VI. 
1914 1928 


(a) Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index 


eee 


[||| 


| 
eee 


| **3| * 


Composition of the indexes: 


1 National Bank. 
Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 


2 Imperial Cabinet. 


a=Food; b=Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; 


3 Osaka Asahi Shimbun Co. 
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Hungary China| N.B.1 BJ.4 ania 
Ske Towns and -| Saigon 7 24 13 Tokyo| Riga 104 
Budapest localities | || 
iginal base vu.| vit. | | 1930 1913 
1913 1937| | 1914 
| 
a-d a-e a, d,e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-c,e a-e a-e 
1929 * 100 | 100 * 100 100 * * 100 * 100 
1930 * 90 | 107 * 97 97 . . 86 | .100 89 : 
1931 : 77 93 * 91 87 * 985 | 75 91 83 
1932 * 78 81 * 89 83 * 100 75 79 71 
1933 . 74 75 * 86 80 * 103 80 76 61 
1934 100 73 69 . 87 76 * 106 82 72 57 
1935 100 73 69 * 89 77 * 110 84 73 50 
1936 101 73 70 100 91 83 . 113 88 73 51 
1937 106 78 83 116 97 91 100 118 96 79 56 
1938 106 73 95 131 98 98 | 110 126 | 110 87 57 
1939 106 75 97 140 101 — | 181 136 | 123 90 60 
1939: Aug. 106 75 966 141 — | 193 136 | 123 92 58 
Sept. 106 78 * 142 — 137 | 128 91 60 
Oct. 108 77 * 141 — | 12 138 | 129 98 62 
Nov. 109 84 | 1008 141 — | 199 142 | 130 94 65 
Dec. 113 87 * — | 131 142 | 132 89 68 
1940: Jan. 114 sar | * — | 133 144 | 136 86 70 
Feb. 112 81 ~ — | oa — | 138 91 73 
March 110 80 * — | 139 — | 140 95 76 
April 110 80 * 98 76 
ay 111 — | 145 99 7 
(b) Food 
1929 * 100 * * 100 * 100 
1930 * 105 * * 85 | 100 80 
1931 * 82 * 948 74 89 71 
1932 * 68 * 1 78 76 58 
| 1933 * 62 * 103 79 %% 49 
1934 100 |, 54 * 110 81 69 46 
1935 103 57 * 120 84 70 38 
1936 107 60 100 126 91 69 41 
1937 114 78 116 131 95 75 48 
1938 113 97 128 140 | 103 79 48 
1939 114 97 131 153 — 83 49 
1939: Aug. 112 946 130 — | 186 163 | 116 |’ 90 46 
Sept. 114 * 130 — | 198 168 | 124 89 47 
Oct. 119 * 130 — | 129 168 | 126 91 50 
Nov. 119 966 130 — 136 168 126 83 51 
| Dec. 126 * 134 — | 138 168 | 130 76 53 
1940: Jan. 128 * — —_ — 171 137 71 55 
Feb. 124° om | 79 58 
March 121 * ate | 865 63 
April 121 * we Pa sani — | 138 89 63 
ay 122 — 139 97 64 
June * — 138 64 
d= Rent; ¢= Miscellaneo 
® Quarterly averages 
~ 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1929= 100) 


Nether R 
lands New Nor- | Pales- | Peru | Poland Por- |——— 
burg Indies | Zealand | way tine tugal | LE.R.I 
Towns and 9 Mexico | Amster- Bata- 4-25 31 3 Lima War- Whole | Bucha- 
localities dam via saw country Test 
1926—. VII. | 1.1922} 1913 1928 VL. 1936 
1929 1930 1914 1914 


(a) Cost of living 


Composition 

the i a-c a-c a-e a-e a-e a-e a,b,e| a-e a-e a, be ae 
1929 100 14 100 100 100 100 100 100? 100 100 * 
1930 102 * 96 * 98 97 89 96 92 95 * 
1931 91 * 90 * 90 92 80 90 82 S4 * 
1932 79 * 84 623 84 90 82 86 74 83 * 
1933 79 * 83 * 79 89 79 83 67 83 * 
1934 76 100 83 sd 81 89 80 85 62 . 8 * 
1935 74 108 81 523 83 91 79 86 60 84 * 
1936 75 114 79 493 86 93 84 90 58 86 100 
1937 79 139 82 52 92 100 88 96 62 89 108 
1938 81 153 83 _ 53 95 103 85 97 61 86 114 
1939 81 1565 84 53 98 104 86 96 _ 81 131 
1939: Aug. 81 156 81 * 99 104 79 97 _ 81 181 
Sept. 80 1656 83 53 99 104 91 97 _ 81 137 

Oct. 81 159 85 53 99 106 93 97 _ 82 1 
Nov. 82 159 86 53 102 108 94 98 -_ 82 147 
Dec. 82 156 87 54 101 110 94 99 _— 83 149 
1940: Jan. 83 157 87 54 100 110 95 100 _ 83 153 
Feb. 83 _ 160 88 55 101 113 92 100 _ 83 159 
March 82 161 89 55 101 117 91 101 _ 82 166 
April 83 158 _ 54 101 118 88 101 _- 83 - 
y 55 102 90 102 _ 84 - 
June _ 55 102 103 84 
July 55 102 104 _ 84 - 


* 100 

93 

* 84 

® 73 

* 74 
100 76 
107 73 
114 74 
137 78 
168 80 
156 80 
157 77 
167 79 
159 82 
157 84 
162 85 
164 85 
167 86 
156 87 
164 


00 100 100 
bd 96 96 
* 83 88 
463 77 85 
* 72 83 
76 84 
418 82 87 
383 86 91 
42 94 100 
44 98 104 
44 104 106 
* 105 104r 
44 105 106 
44 105 108 
44 111 112 
45 109 113r 
46 106 113r 
46 105 116r 
46 105 121 
46 106 123 
106 
<= 106 
106 


seexsess 


|| 


| 


| 


Composition of the indexes: 
us, 


1 New index based on a family budget for 6 persons (1934 study of the Central Statistical Institute) Institute of 
2 Up to September 1933, excluding heating. 
4 Including heating and lighting. 


Economic Research. 
of less than one year. 


a= Food; 


b=Heating and lighting; 


3 Average calculated for a period 


c= Clothing; 


d= Rent; 


194 


193 


194 
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To 
le 
| 
Co 
of | 
193 
= 
Food 
1929 100 100 . 
1930 100 86 bd 
1931 85 
1932 69 
1933 70 
1934 66 ° 
1935 65 
1936 66 100 
1937 71 109 112 
1938 74 106 119 
1939 74 100 141 
Oct.” 73 101 — 160 
Nov. 73 101 — 163 
Dec. 73 103 _— 165 
1940: Jan. 73 104 — 172 | = 
Feb. 74 103 — 182 | 
March 72 104 — 187 | 
April 74 104 — - 
June _ 109 - 
July — 110 = 
Aug. — = — - 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concel. ) 
(Base : 1929 = 100) 


= 
Southern | Spain Sweden | switser- Uru- | Vene- Yugoslavia 
LE.R.1 Country Rhodesia Soc.! land |Tunisia| Turkey | Africa | guay | mela | N.B.4 C.L.§ 
>» | Bucha Towns and 6 ; 49 34 Tunis | Istanbul 9 Monte-| Cara- | Bel- | 3 Beers 
y | rest localities - |Madrid 32-51 | 51-174 | video | cas | grade|& ) 
iginal base VII. VI. I-VI. 1923- 1923 
1936 100) 1914 | 1935 1914 | 1938 1929 | 1933 | 1926 | VIl.1914 
(a) Cost of living 
Composition 1 
oe of the index | a,b,d| a-e a-e a-d a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e * lac, e ae 
. 1929 100 * 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 * 100 100 
s | 1930 100 * 97 98 100 92 98 97 97 100 * 92 92 
* 1931 96 * 94 93 96 87 94 89 87 100 * 87 85 
* 1932 92 * 92 86 83 85 90 80 78 99 * 81 77 
* 1933 87 * 91 81 76 76 87 76 75 93 * 79 66 
+ 1934 86 * 91 80 73 75 89 79 79 93 * 75 61 
* 1935 85 * 92 80 69 69 88 81 83 96 * 74 60 
100 1936 85 718 93 81 79 70 88 82 85 96 * 74 61 
1 1937 88 . 95 85 96 71 91 85 88 98 * 78 65 
114 1938 90 * 98 85 111 70 94 83 86 98 * 87 69 
131 1939 90 = 99 86 — — 94 83 85 103 * 90 70 
181 1939: Aug 90 100 * 85 1217 70 93 * 84 102 * 87 69 
137 Sept. 90 100 1018 86 * 71 93 83 86 104 * 87 69 
1 Oct. 91 100 * 87. * 71 93 * 86 104 * 92 71 
147 Nov. 91 102 * 88 — 72 94 * 86 105 * 96 78 
149 Dec 91 107 105 88 * — 94 83 85 107 * 97 78 
153 1940: Jan. 91 113 * 90 * _ 95 * 85 107 * 100 80 
159 Feb. 91 111 * 90 — _ 96 * 86 107 * 101 85 
166 92 _ 109 90 * — 96 83 85 108 . 106 87 
= April 92 — * 91 * _ 96 * 86 — * 108 89 
ip y 92 — * 92 — _ 97 . * 86 — * 109 92 
June 92 114 93 * 97 83 86 112 
(b) Food 
10 
+ 1929 100 * 100 100 100 1¢0 100 100 100 * 100 100 
1930 95 * 93 97 — 83 96 95 98 * 90 | 
* 1931 89 * 86 90 93 72 9 78 96 * 85 83 
: 1932 87 * 83 80 77 66 83 65 97 * 77 76 
1933 84 * 81 75 72 86 63 91 100 73 64 
r 1934 83 * 81 74 70 90 71 91 91 69 60 
1935 82 * 85 73 64 88 77 96 89 69 60 
= 1936 81 618 89 77 74 60 88 78 95 91 70 62 
11 1937 83 x 91 83 92 61 89 81 96 94 74 67 
119 1938 85 * 95 83 108 59 93 75 92 83 74 
141 1939 99 85 93 74 97 85 74 
7 1939: Aug. 82 99 995 84 1207 61 91 72 96 102 82 73 
4 Sept. 83 99 100 85 * 61 91 75 96 101 83 72 
1 3 Oct 83 101 101 87 * 63 92 75 98 104 85 76 
a Nov. 83 104 101 88 — 64 92 74 100 =_ 88 85 
rd Dec. 84 112 103 88 | * — 93 73 102 — 88 85 
AH 1940: Jan. 84 114 104T 89 * —_— 93 74 102 = 90 88 
er Feb. 85 | 111 107 89 = _ 94 15 102 _ 90 95 
mt 85 — 109 89 * - 95 74 103 — 93 95 
A 86 110° 91 * 96 75 96 98 
86 113 92 = 97 75 97 103 
June 85 114 93 * 96 76 
Aug. —-|- 3 — - 
d= Rent; 
Composition of the indexes: a=Food; b= Heating and lighting; c=Clothing; d= Rent; e= Miscellaneous. 
ite of 1 Socialstyrelsen.  % Bureau of Labor Statistics. | * National Industrial Conference Board. 4 National Bank. 
yeriod 5 Chamber of Labour.  * VII. 1936. 7 Quarterly averages. 8 New index based on a family living study of 1933 


and linked up with the old index. ® Including heating and lighting. 10 Incl. coal and soap. 
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Book Notes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED STATES 


Department of the Interior. National Park Service. 1940 Yearbook. Park 
and Recreation Progress. Washington, Gov’t Printing Office, 1940. vii + 92 pp. 
25 cents. 


This yearbook is a clearing house for the exchange of ideas and in- 
formation in the field of public recreation. In addition to a report on the 
year’s progress and tables on the sources of funds for State park agen- 
cies, comparative expenditures, and land provision (State park systems), 
for the years 1935-39, it contains articles on State park legislation, records 
and financing, architecture, the function of county parks, the relationship of 


municipal, county, and State recreational systems, and the value of recre- © 


ational planning, and a current bibliography. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Caldera Rodriguez, Rafael. Derecho del Trabajo. Caracas, La Nacidén, 
1939. xxix + 867 pp. * 


When, at the end of 1935, President Lépez Contreras found himself 
faced with the task of transforming Venezuela into a progressive modern 
state, one of his first and most urgent concerns was to create an efficient 
system of labour protection. The very foundations of such a system had 
still to be laid. It is true that in 1928 a Labour Act had been passed; but 
as it contained no provisions as to penalties, and as no steps had been 
taken to set up any administrative machinery for its enforcement, it had 
remained a dead letter except as regards the provisions concerning com- 
pensation for industrial accidents (the ordinary civil procedure being more 
or less adequate for the recovery of such compensation). 

The first step to be taken was to set up a National Labour Office, and 
this was done immediately. To staff it was not so easy. A 20-year old 
law student, Rafael Caldera Rodriguez, who had already attracted atten- 
tion by a brilliant essay on Andrés Bello, the famous Venezuelan lawyer 
and statesman, and by his activities as a leader of the Catholic students’ 
movement, caught the President’s eye with a series of articles on the 
labour problem, with the result that he was appointed Assistant Director 
of the new Office. He continued to hold this position until the beginning 
of 1938, when he tendered his resignation in order to devote more time 
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to his law studies. This period covered the passing of the Labour Act 
of 1936, the organisation of the National Labour Office and the creation 
of a Ministry of Labour. 


The thesis submitted to the University of Caracas for his doctorate 
has now been published (on the recommendation of the jury and as a 
sign of special appreciation, the Government assumed responsibility for 
the cost of its publication). The term “thesis” conveys, however, an alto- 
gether inadequate idea of this volume of over 800 pages, embodying a 
survey of the whole field of labour law, based on an extensive and 
thorough study of international sources, and leading up to a critical 
analysis of the legislation in force (and projected) in Venezuela. It may 
confidently be predicted that it will take a high place among the leading 
manuals in the Spanish language. 


It is, indeed, a work which deserves the attention, not merely of stu- 
dents of the subject whose mother tongue is Spanish (and who necessarily 
belong, for the most part, to countries where labour legislation is of 
relatively recent date) but also of specialists in the older industrial coun- 
tries. In these latter countries the enactment of labour legislation, and 
the adoption of measures for its administration and enforcement, have 
constituted a gradual and piecemeal process, spread over a whole century. 
Each step has been taken to remedy a particular evil, and there has often 
been relatively little awareness of the revolution in legal and political 
doctrine that is, in the long run, implicit in such wholesale interference 
with economic liberty (in the direct interest of a particular class, no doubt, 
but in the indirect interest of the community as a whole) as a modern 
code of labour law represents. In a country like Venezuela, on the other 
hand, where industrialisatian is still in its early stages, it is easier for the 
intelligent and socially conscientious student to take a broader and at the 
same time a deeper view, discussing the whole problem on the basis of 
general principles and in the light of experience acquired in the older 
industrial areas. Moreover, in Dr. Caldera’s case, his practical experience 
in the National Labour Office has provided him with a valuable social 
laboratory, in which he had an opportunity of observing, as it were 
through a microscope, the practical effects of applying some of the solu- 
tions evolved in other countries through a gradual+process of trial and 
error. ‘ 


Some idea of the scope of Dr. Caldera’s work may be conveyed by 
quoting the general chapter headings: Introduction (the social problem 
and labour law); General Considerations on Labour Law; State Inter- 
vention in Labour Questions; The Contract of Employment; The Collective 
Labour Agreement; General Conditions of Work; Employment of Women 
and Juveniles; Prevention of Industrial Accidents and Diseases, and their 
Compensation; Trade Union and Corporative Organisation; Collective 
Labour Disputes; Protection of the Worker outside the Workplace; Legis- 
lation for the Protection of Special Groups of Workers; Bibliography. In 
respect of each subject Dr. Caldera combines a general discussion of the 
principles involved, a survey of the literature (more particularly the works 
of Antokoletz, Azpiazu, Capitant and Cuche, Carnelutti, Da Cunha Gon- 
calves, Fallon, Gallart Folch, Albert Muller, Paul Pic, Unsain, and Walker 
Linares, and the publications of the International Labour Office)’, an 


1In Venezuela itself a literature on various aspects of the social problem is in process 
of formation. Before 1935 the only work of any importance was the interesting thesis 
presented to the University of Caracas for a law doctorate by Tito Gutiérrez Alfaro 
(subsequently the second Director of the National Labour Office) entitled “‘Concepto 
General sobre la Condicién de los Asalariados en el Derecho Venezolano’’. More recent 
publication are: Carlos Ramirez MacGregur, ex-Inspector of Labour in the State of Zulia: 
“Aspectos de Nuestro Problema Obrero—Apuntes”, 1937; id., “La Reglamentacién del 
Trabajo en el Campo”, 1940; Jacobo Almosny, “El Contrato de Trabajo”, 1938; Julio Diez 
(Director of Labour in the Ministry of Labour and Communications), “Estudios de Derecho 
—e 1940. Dr. Caldera acknowledges particular indebtedness to;the first two of these 
works. 
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analysis of Venezuelan law and practice, and conclusions as to the course 
to be adopted in the future. He frankly adopts a Catholic standpoint, but 
it would be difficult for even the most radical adherent of any other school 
of thought to attribute timidity or a reactionary Conservatism either to 
his analyses or to his conclusions. It is, of course, true that the docu- 
mentary material at his disposal was necessarily limited and it is possible 
that a more direct acquaintance with the law and practice of the various 
English-speaking nations, or the Scandinavian countries, or Germany, 
might lead him to modify or expand his views on certain points. Neverthe- 
less, his work deserves special commendation for the broadness of its 
author’s survey, and also for the practical good sense upon which his 
arguments are based (for instance, in regard to the legal nature of the col- 
lective agreement, where he is to be congratulated upon the clarity of the 
case that he presents for rejecting the term “contract” as inappropriate). 
A word of appreciation is also due for the intensity of feeling with which 
the whole work is inspired, as well as for the eloquence of its language. 
Although the book is one which could hardly fail to interest any 
serious student of labour problems possessing the necessary knowledge of 
Spanish, it possesses a peculiar interest for the International Labour 
Office. At the Venezuelan Government’s request, the Office on various 
occasions loaned the temporary services of different members of its staff 
to assist in drafting the Labour Act of 1936 (still in force), proposals for 
the amendment of.that Act in the light of subsequent experience, the 
Social Insurance Act passed in 1940, and the constitution of the Technical 
Institute of Immigration and Colonisation, set up in 1938. Dr. Caldera him- 
self acted for three years as the Office’s correspondent in Caracas, and 
his intelligent utilisation of the Office’s publications has certainly increased 
the value of his book. At a time when the Office finds its opportunities 
for rendering service in Europe so largely suspended a work like that of 
Dr. Caldera, which reflects on almost every page the results of the Office’s 
attempts to contribute to social progress in the New World, constitutes an 
encouraging reminder that there is still useful work to be done by an 
international organisation supplying technical information and advice in 
an objective and impartial form, unhampered by local or sectional ties. 


Diez, Dr. Julio. Estudios de Derecho Social. Caracas, Tipografia Ameri- 
cana, 1940. 202 pp. 


Dr. Diez sets out in this book some results of his experience as 
Inspector of Labour in the State of Zulia (the principal oil-producing dis- 
trict of Venezuela) and subsequently as Director of Labour in the Ministry 
of Labour and Communications. The problems discussed are those arising 
out of the application of Venezuelan labour law, which dates from 1936, 
and the author has various interesting suggestions to offer with regard to 
the law’s interpretation and application. A separate chapter is devoted 
to the International Labour Organisation, based in part on the author’s 
experience as a delegate to the International Labour Conference. 


Herrnstadt, Ernesto. Derecho Social Colombiano. Bogota, Ediciones 
Antena, 1939. viii + 257 pp. 


The author of this manual of Colombian labour law is employed as 
technical adviser in the Ministry of Labour, Health, and Social Welfare. 
He has written a useful handbook for the use of employers, workers, 
lawyers, students, and others interested in the study of labour legislation. 
In addition to the first two parts, which deal respectively with relations 
between employers and workers and the protection of workers, there is a 
valuable third part dealing with social measures of a general character 
(housing, relief atid welfare institutions, and co-operative societies). 
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Jones, S. Shepard, and Myers, Denys P. ‘Ed.). Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, July 1939 to June 1940. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1940. XL + 875 pp. $3.75. 


This is the second of a series of annual volumes published by the 
World Peace Foundation for the purpose of providing “a year-to-year 
collection of the chief current source material bearing on the foreign 
relations of the United States”. The editors explain that “the emphasis 
in selection has been to include those papers by which the responsible 
officers of the United States Government have given direction to its foreign 
relations (in so far as this is at present possible). But the volume also 
contains documents issued by foreign Governments which are important 
for an appreciation of American policy.” There is a separdte section on 
“Relations. with International Organisations”, of which one of tHe sub- 
sections is constituted by texts relating to the International Labour 
Organisation. 


Kirshbaum, Louis. America’s Labor Dictators. New York, Industrial Forum 
Publications, 1940. 158 pp. é 


The matter for this lively and well-written book is supplied by the 
author’s relations with officials of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America in the course of his work as an immigrant tailor, and by his 
grievances against them. He argues persuasively for the establishment 
of a special public court to which workers might appeal for the redress 
of grievances as against trade union officials. 


Marsh, Leonard C. Canadians in and out of Work. A Survey of Economic 
Classes and their Relation to the Labour Market. McGill University. Social 
Research Series No. 9. xx + 503 pp. $3. 


This book includes a full survey of the various aspects of the employ- 
ment and unemployment situation in Canada. Having described in the 
first part the occupational distribution of the population as a whole, the 
author examines in the second part the relationships between this distri- 
bution and such factors as region, racial origin, level of income, age and 
sex, and degree of education. The third part is devoted to the unemploy- 
ment situation, and includes more particularly a study of the incidence 
of unemployment among the various occupational classes. In the last 
part, the author attempts to give a social interpretation of the facts 
exposed before, and to define what should be the main lines of an adequate 
employment policy. As a check against the growth of occupational strati- 
fication and the social and economic inequalities which this implies, he 
stresses the necessity of educational development and diversification, the 
organisation of training and industrial recruitment, centralised placing 
agencies, social services, and employment stabilisation programmes. “To 
prove”, as he says, “that only the democratic form of government can 
abolish the tensions and frictions of unequal opportunity by peaceful and 
constructive methods, demands positive policies.” 


This study was planned long before the outbreak of the second world 
war, and no attempt has been made to deal with the radical transforma- 
tions which the development of war economy is now effecting in the 
occupational structure of the country. But, as it is, the book will furnish 
the necessary background and starting point for any further consideration 
of the problem. 
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Posada Z4rate, Francisco. Sentido y Realisacién de Una Politica Social. 
Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1939. 259 pp. 


This useful collection of documents (which includes an international 
section) constitutes the report of the Head of the National Labour De- 
partment for the year 1 June 1938 to 31 May 1939. 


Ramirez MacGregor, C. La Reglamentacién del Trabajo en el Campo. 
Caracas, Bolivar, 1940. 128 pp. 


When the existing labour law was drafted and approved by the 
Venezuelan Congress in 1936 its scope was made to include agricultural 
workers on a footing of equality with workers in industry and commerce. 
In practice, as might have been expected, the application of the law to 
agricultural workers has encountered numerous difficulties. Dr. Ramirez 
MacGregor, who has had practical experience both as Labour Inspector 
and as a member of the Labour Judicature, devotes this work to dis- 
cussion of these difficulties, with suggestions for a revision of the legisla- 
tion in such a manner as to secure the enactment of measures capable 
of being practically applied in the interests of the agricultural workers 
of the country. He has made extensive use of the publications of the 
International Labour Office and of the national laws of other countries, 
but has at the same time been careful to give due weight to the actual 
conditions prevailing in Venezuela in so far as those conditions can be 
ascertained in the absence of any scientific literature concerning them. 
The problem is an urgent one and this study is to be welcomed as a 
useful contribution towards its solution. 


Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. Jndustrial Conflict: 
a psychological interpretation. Edited by George W. HARTMANN and Theodore 
Newcoms; 25 contributing authors. First Yearbook of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, an Affiliate of the American Psychological 
Association. New York, Cordon, 1939. $3. 


The S.P.S.S.I., formed in 1936, decided in 1937 to devote itself to the 
study of industrial conflict. As “scientific humanists”, the editors have 
collected monographs objectively describing and psychologically analysing 
labour problems, especially those which arise during union organisation 
campaigns and strikes. The Yearbook is chiefly valuable for stressing 
the human element in industry as being worthy of as much attention as 
the other factors of production; it offers no major contribution to methods 
of resolving industrial conflict other than a better understanding of its 
causes. The preface states that the authors wish to apply their science 

- to contemporary problems, since they feel that psychology cannot be 
separated from political life but should rather be relied upon to clarify 
social issues. The entire work has been “edited from a pro-labour stand- 
point”, but the editors excuse themselves for this seeming departure from 
objectivity by citing the inadequate representation heretofore given the 
workmen’s viewpoint by scholars. 


The five parts of the Yearbook are “Industrial Conflict and Com- 
munity Organisation”, “Personal Sources of Conflict”, “Parties to the 
Struggle”, “Objectives and Procedures”, and an “Editorial Summary”. 

While the book contains much interesting information and discussion, 
it may—in view of the title of the society which sponsors it—be advisable 
to warn prospective readers that it contains very little technically psycho- 
logical maerial, and that that little is, on the whole, inconclusive. 
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